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La Jeunesse d’ Elisabeth d’ Angleterre, 1533- 
1558. Par Louis Wiesener. (Paris: 
Hachette. ) 

The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 1533-1558. 
By Louis Wiesener. Edited from the 
French by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ir is not every monarch whose early life be- 
fore his accession to the throne demands or 
repays elaborate historical research. In the 
case of Elizabeth, however, we cannot know 
too much. From the very beginning of her 
life she formed in her own person the centre 
round which gathered great national in- 
terests; she grew up in the midst of in- 
trigues and plots, and the experience which 
she then gathered moulded her future 
character and impressed upon her the habit 
of prevarication which has left her still a 
fertile subject of historical speculation. 
Moreover the actual personal character of 
Elizabeth formed her policy, both for good 
and evil, and influenced in many ways the 
development of England’s energies. No 
investigation, however minute, is wasted 
labour if it makes us understand better the 
conditions and circumstances which made 
Elizabeth what she was. Besides the interest 
attaching to a psychological study, an under- 
standing of Elizabeth’s character is necessary 
fora knowledge of English history in its 
most important period. 

M. Wiesener’s work is especially useful 
as being the work of a foreigner who has 
no religious bias to disturb his impartflity. 
Many of the questions which centre round 
Elizabeth still create a spirit of partisanship 
among ourselves, and it is still possible to 
interpret the sixteenth century by the light 
of the party feeling prevalent in the nine- 
teenth. M. Wiesener has worked conscien- 
tiously and carefully from original sources, 
making use especially of the correspondence 
of Renard, Noailles, the Venetian ambassa- 
dors, and the papers of Bedingfield, who was 
Elizabeth’s warder at Woodstock. He has 
lived in England long enough to familiarise 
himself with all the valuable labours of 
those engaged in the Record Office. His 
sober narrative tells its own tale of judicious 
discrimination and careful weighing of evi- 
dence. We notice that M. Wiesener, while 
following in the steps of Mr. Froude, has 
frequently to call attention to the discre- 
pancies between the actual words of the MSS. 
and the inferences which Mr. Froude has 
drawn from them. The following is a remark- 
able instance of the differences that may 


In Two 





arise between writers who draw from the 
same sources :— 

“Mr. Froude says, vol. vi., p. 122, ‘Renard 
wrote on November 17 “the Archbishop (Cran- 
mer) will be executed,” and Mary, triumphant, 
as she believed herself, on the question nearest 
her heart, had told him that the melancholy which 
had weighed upon her from childhood was rolling 
away ; she had never known the meaning of hap- 
piness, and she was about to be rewarded at last.’ 
After repeated reference to the manuscript, we 
assert that in this despatch of Renard’s of Novem- 
ber 17 there is not a single one of the words that 
the modern historian here attributes to Mary, to 
represent her as more debased by revenge and 
more detestable. The only sentence in the de- 
spatch concerning Cranmer is this, ‘l'on est aprés 
pour executer la sentence rendue contre l’evesque 
de Canterbury.’ .... Although we have most 
minutely searched the two volumes of manuscripts 
containing the correspondence of the Imperial 
Ambassador, we have not succeeded in discovering 
the quotation taken from them by Mr. Froude.” 

The main point which M. Wiesener tries 
to bring clearly forward is the striking pre- 
cocity of Elizabeth’s character, and the way 
in which it was developed by the extreme diffi- 
culties of her position. During Henry VIII.’s 
lifetime the child was brought up amid alter- 
nations of her father’s favour and displea- 
sure.. With Edward VI.’s accession better 
days seemed to dawn for her, but the girl of 
fourteen was left to the feeble guardianship 
of Katharine Parr, and became the object of 
the hotheaded intrigues of Thomas Sey- 
mour. Wecannot wonder that her inexperi- 
enced mind was at first captivated by one 
who possessed great personal attractions ; 


but Seymour’s fall,and the strict enquiry 


into her own conduct, taught Elizabeth at 
the age of sixteen a lesson of caution which 
she never forgot. Already Elizabeth pos- 
sessed all the Tudor pride and sense of 
dignity. Her heart was cold, though girlish 
vanity had led her into coquetry that was 
not always strictly decorous. She bitterly 
resented the slightest stain attaching to her 
character, and her resolution was firmly 
taken that no one should have it in his 
power again to bring forward against her 
any evidence that could justify suspicions. 
It is a marvellous spectacle to see this girl 
of sixteen, surrounded by spies, unaided by 
anyone in whom she could trust, maintain. 
ing her self-composure even when her lover’s 
head rolled on the scaffold, and only re- 
solute to save her own dignity and be wiser 
for the fature. When the first shock of the 
crisis was over she settled herself quietly to 
her studies under the guidance of Roger 
Ascham, seeing the necessity of rehahilitat- 
ing her character by a staid and irreproach- 
able life. 

On Mary’s accession the dangers that 
beset Elizabeth rested on political rather 
than personal grounds. It was not pos- 
sible for the daughters of Katharine of 
Aragon and Anne Boleyn to be at peace; 
contending religious parties recognised in 
them their representatives in England. 
In religious matters Elizabeth had to exer- 
cise the caution which she had learned. 
To save herself, she had to profess Catho- 
licism, which was no very difficult matter 
to her; but she had to do it in such 
a way as still to maintain her character for 
Protestantism among the Protestant party. 
When Mary’s marriage with Philip was de- 





cided on, a powerful opposition arose which 
centred round Elizabeth and Courtenay. 
The French ambassador looked with dread 
on an increase of power to the House of 
Austria. The English Protestants saw in 
this marriage the riveting on England of 
the bonds of Catholicism ; a national party 
looked with suspicion on the loss of Eng- 
land’s independence which was likely to 
follow from it. The plot that sprang from 
all this discontent was discovered by Gardi- 
ner, who drew a confession from the feeble 
Courtenay. The conspirators were driven 
to precipitate action, and Wyatt’s rising 
ended in failure. Mary’s advisers all agreed 
on the danger which threatened Mary’s 
throne from Elizabeth’s presence in Eng- 
land. Every means was taken to discover 
against her evidence sufficient to destroy 
her; but Elizabeth’s caution had been 
too great. No doubt she had been privy 
to the plot, and was willing to reap 
any advantages that might follow from its 
success; but she had not committed her- 
self. The only shred of evidence against 
her was that a secret despatch of Noailles to 
the French king contained a copy of a letter 
of Elizabeth written three days before to 
Mary, in answer to her announcement of her 
intended marriage with Philip. This letter 
Noailles seems to have got through Eliza- 
beth’s servants without her knowledge. 
Nothing could be established against Eliza- 
beth in spite of all attempts, and the 
Government dared not put her todeath by 
an arbitrary exercise of power. Elizabeth 
escaped because she had so acted as to leave 
herself exposed to no other verdict than 
“not proven.” 

Such is the general aspect of Elizabeth’s 
policy which M. Wiesener puts before us, 
and it must at once be admitted that such a 
view explains much of her tortuousness in 
her after-life. She had learned in early 
days that it was always wise to act so that 
she could not be definitely confronted with 
the results of her actions—that it was well 
to settle each question as it arose with a 
view only to the present, and to avoid acting 
in such a way as to bind herself too definitely 
for the future. 

While developing this view of Elizabeth 
M. Wiesener has thrown light on many 
points concerned with the history of Mary’s 
reign. His picture, fuller than any that 
has yet been given, of the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues of Noailles and Renard at 
Mary’s court, gives us a curious idea of 
the way in which the great political struggle 
of the sixteenth century threatened to de- 
stroy all independent national life through- 
out Europe. He demolishes conclusively the 
myths that Philip was in love with Eliza- 
beth, and that Mary was jealous of her. 
Philip was anxious to get a character for 
moderation in England, and so appeared as 
Elizabeth’s champion; but he was equally 
anxious to get rid of her, and urged her 
marriage with the Duke of Savoy as a 
means of sending her out of the country. 
The characters of Gardiner, of Mary, and of 
Philip are all presented in better colours 
when they are more closely studied. 

We wish that M. Wiesener’s excellent 
and interesting book had been more fortu- 
nate in its translation. We are a little 
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perplexed to know exactly what share Miss 
Yonge has had in the work, as the title-page 
contains the dubious information that it is 
‘ edited from the French by Charlotte M. 
Yonge.” We cannot, however, believe that 
Miss Yonge, who certainly knows how to 
write English, can have penned with her 
own hand such sentences as this book con- 
tains. We take a few specimens at random 
from the last few pages. In vol. ii., p. 226, 
we find, “her eye is bright and steady, 
watchful and uneasy,” which we should have 
thought a contradiction in terms. On 
page 281 comes the following sentence :— 
‘‘ Her lion nature, as she chose to call it, and 
sometimes displayed it with grace and power, 
if we look away from bloody scenes, was 
backed by a taste for deception, developed 
by circumstances, her daily protection and 
shield during the long years when she 
guarded herself under her enemies’ eye.” 
This is a hopelessly confused and unintelligent 
rendering of the separate words of a passage 
by one who understands neither French nor 
English. On page 286 we read: “She was 
gracious to small as well as great, and even 
most to the latter, by choice, never committed 
herself.” So far as this can be said to have 
a meaning it is entirely opposed to the ori- 
ginal, which runs: ‘‘ Avenante avec les 
petits comme avec les grands, et méme de 
préférence avec les premiers, sans jamais se 
commetire.” These are fair samples of the 
style of the translation throughout. When 
we add to this that the punctuation is in 
several places negligent and misleading, and 
that we find on page 237 (vol. ii.) a note 
which belongs to page 233, we have said more 
than enough to show that Miss Yonge has 
taken a light view of her duties of editorial 
supervision. M. CREIGHTON. 








Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. 
By Edmund W. Gosse. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


For twenty years past our energetic school 
ofnational historians have been insisting upon 
the kinship that exists between ourselves and 
the nations of the North ; and while every- 
one is convinced by their arguments, no 
one, except Mr. Gosse, interests himself in 
the northern languages and literatures. For 
our information we go to Germany ; for our 
pleasure to France and to Italy. In these 
essays, many of them old friends that have 
lain asleep for some years in the pages of 
the magazines, Mr. Gosse recalls us to the 
study of our blood relations and their works. 
Almost all his readers (and his reviewer is 
no exception) will have to accept his state- 
ments in nearly complete ignorance of his 
subject-matter ; but that will not prevent 
their recognising the enthusiasm by which 
he is animated and the grace of his treat- 
ment. We must take his learning for 
granted in almost all instances; but to 
judge from the cases where we are able 
to test him, such as his statements about the 
Dutch scholars of the seventeenth century, 
it is more than adequate. Fresh from the 
veading of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s amusing 
philippic against out-of-the-way learning, 
one might indeed suggest the previous 
question whether in these overcrowded 





times the literature of northern Europe 
ought to be studied. But Mr. Harrison 
himself supplies an answer by incautiously 
praising Vondel, to whom Mr. Gosse devotes 
one of his principal essays. Mr. Harrison’s 
indictment lies, in truth, not against reveal- 
ing the mysteries of literature, but against 
the affectation and exaggeration of the 
hierophant. To write of the small men as 
though they were great is an irritating pre- 
tence; but to write naturally and simply of 
those who are hidden from us not by their 
own insignificance but by our ignorance is 
valuable and informing. 

Mr. Gosse’s book covers a great deal of 
ground: modern Norway, Foulen: and 
Denmark; mediaeval Germany as shown 
in Walther von der Vogelweide ; and Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century as shown in 
the poetess Tesselschade Visscher and the 
poet Vondel. Under the head of Norway 
we have a sketch of Norwegian poetry since 
1814; another, half geographical and half 
literary, of the unvisited wonders of the 
Lofoden islands; and another of the still 
living poet Henrik Ibsen. Sweden is con- 
densed into one article on Runeberg, “ the 
greatest poet who ever used her language,” 
who died less than two years ago. On 
Denmark Mr. Gosse is specially strong. 
The two papers on “The Danish National 
Theatre ” and on “ Four Danish Poets ” are 
fall of intimate knowledge, not only of the 
poetry but of the men themselves; and for 
this reason the latter of the two articles is 
perhaps the most interesting in the book. 
The four poets—Grundtvig, Bédtcher, An- 
dersen, and Paludan-Miiller—are all of a now 
somewhat remote time; they are the heads 
of the romantic school, which derived its 
origin from Germany through Henrik 
Steffens as the like movement was derived 
from Germany through Coleridge in Eng- 
land. Their prime covers a period of 
fifty years, from 1800 to 1850, “ and 
in this short space of time,” says Mr. 
Gosse, “ the valuable part of the literature 
of Denmark was trebled in bulk.” It is 
impossible within our narrow limits to re- 
produce what is here said about these 
admirable poets, Grundtvig “ of all foreign 
writers the one most near to Carlyle in 
temperament ;” Bédtcher, the friend of 
Thorwaldsen, and as much “a dreamer and 
an artist” as Grundtvig was a man of 
action; Andersen, whom all the world 
knows as a fabulist of genius, but who 
besides “attempted almost every form of 
authorship in the course of his long life;”’ 
and Paludan-Miiller, “easily first among 
the children of Parnassus in Denmark.’ It 
is enough to say that the essay gives a 
simple and yet excellent account of all 
these. 

Of the two antiquarian papers that on 
“ Vondel and Milton’”’ will have the greatest 
interest for English readers; but we confess 
to a preference for the charming sketch of 
the fair Tesselschade and of the society of 
which she was the acknowledged queen. 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, her fellow-country- 


man, has etched a delightful picture of 
her playing the lute to her two children 
in the Alkmaar garden; the old brick 
house and the clipped yew-tree completing 
a scene of homely Dutch refinement that is 





worthy of Tesselschade’s own younger con. 
temporaries, De Hooch or Van der Meer, 
“She was the intimate friend of the four 
greatest poets of Holland—Vondel, Hooft, 
Brederoéd, Huyghens,” says Mr. Gosse; and 
the account that he gives of these four is 
such as should make us regret the seeming 
necessity of neglect into which they have 
fallen. ‘It cannot be pretended that Tessel- 
schade’s verses are worthy to be seen by the 
side of theirs;” she had neither Brederod’s 
wild energy, nor Huyghens’ “ unrivalled 
gifts of form,” nor Hooft’s width of culture, 
nor Vondel’s originality and Miltonic power, 
Butshe wasasaccomplished as she was beau- 
tifal; she wrote verses as she sang or drew— 
out of the abundance of the heart, schooled 
by care and pains. Everybody ought to 
know Hooft’s verses in her honour, so grace- 
fully rendered by Mr. Gosse :— 
“What employs her leisure so? 
Thoughts are working, fingers go! 
Busy are her eyes, drooped sweetly, 
Throat and lips are warbling featly ; 


Youth and joy can have no fence 
’Gainst such dangerous diligence. 


Now she makes the diamond pass 
O’er the dumb face of the glass ; 
Now with golden thread she lingers, 
Painting cloth with nimble fingers ; 
Now the pencil bears, and pen, 
Kindly charming idle men. 


See, she curves her slender throat’s 
Outline, up and down the notes! 
Or to words her eyes she’s liming, 
All her soul gone out in rhyming ! 

Or she bends her gracious tongue 

To the French or Roman song!” 
Yet her life was far from being one of un- 
mixed happiness or lightness of heart. She 
lived, be it remembered, through’ the most 
painful period of her country’s history, the 
period of theological strife that culminated 
in the murder of Oldenbarneveldt ; and 
Tesselschade and her circle were of the 
party of the slain Advocate. Domestic 
troubles pressed upon her too, and finally 
killed her; she lost her husband and her 
eldest daughter by one blow, and in her 
mature age her heart was broken by the loss 
of her other daughter, “ her only remaining 
comfort, the apple of her eye.” 
“© mothers, think, it was her daughter sealed her 


te, 
an she who owed her life took life from her 
away.” 

So wrote Huyghens, one among the crowd 
of poets that honoured her death with their 
verse. The poet of the Momenta Desultorm 
could write other things than epigrams and 
scholarly epistles. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gosse will go 
on exploring this rich mine of northern 
poetry, past and present. And as his trans- 
lation is almost better than his criticism, it 
might be suggested to him that his next 
volume should be one of verse translation 
entirely, giving us renderings, for instance, 
of all the greatest works of Tesselschade'’s 
circle. Such a volume might have the effect 
of making the great Vondel more than 4 
mere name to the countrymen of Milton, 
who owed so much to him, and would be 4 
fair offering on his grave in this year, the 
second centenary of his death. 

T. H. Warp. 
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Miscellanies, Interary and Religious. By 


Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lin-. 


coln. In Three Volumes. (Rivingtons.) 


Ir the Bishop of Lincoln had lived in the 
seventeenth century, the piety of thirty years 
ago would have paid him appropriate honour. 
As Laud was “our Cyprian,” and Taylor 
“our Chrysostom,” and Ken “ our Ambrose,” 
Wordsworth would have been “our Epi- 
hanius.”” He resembles the famous Bishop 
of Salamis in his learning, in his activity, 
overflowing beyond the ordinary bounds of 
his pastoral charge, in his rigid conser- 
vatism, in his curious union of quaint mys- 
ticism with sobriety of judgment, and not 
least in an entire absence of the sense of 
humour and a certain tendency to make 
good-sense do the work of common-sense. 
For instance, the very temperate and well- 
reasoned Pastoral to Wesleyan Methodists, 
in which there is hardly a word to wound 
the most sensitive susceptibilities, only in- 
creases our wonder that the writer ever en- 
tangled himself in the famous Owston Ferry 
case, which turned on the question whether 
a Methodist preacher had a right to call 
himself Reverend on his daughter’s tomb- 
stone. 

Reasonable and temperate as the Pastoral 
is, it has the disadvantage of missing the 
point of his opponents’ case, which is, that 
Methodism is large and strong enough to 
stand alone, although consistent Methodists 
have never yet answered the argument that 
on their founder’s principles they ought to be 
church people. Again, Dr. Wordsworth is 
opposed to perpetual vows of celibacy in 
sisterhoods, and brings an imposing mass of 
precedents from St. Cyprian to St. Vincent 
de Paul. But the precedents are rather un- 
convincing, for it is obvious that the primi- 
tive objections to perpetual vows in early 
life proceeded simply upon a fear that the 
votaress might afterwards wish to marry, 
while St. Vincent de Paul’s objection rested 
upon a fear that any order of women under 
perpetual vows would sooner or later be 
cloistered. The paper on “ The New Court 
of Arches” commits the same sin of miss- 
ing the point in better company, for the 
clergy and congregations who make a con- 
science of disobeying it have never been 
able to get the public to see that they com- 
plain, not merely of a usurped jurisdiction, 
but of the exercise of that jurisdiction to 
set aside what they take to be plain statute 
and canon law. 

The strength of the author’s ecclesiastical 
position is that he believes heartily in the 
historical status and claims of the Church 
of England as by law established : he believes 
without an effort in the Reformers and the 
Caroline divines in the same way as he 
believes in the Fathers ; he interprets anti- 
quity by the voice and practice of the living 
Church instead of bringing the living 
Church to the bar of a more or less remote 
antiquity. This is the more remarkable 

cause he knows the Fathers intimately, 
and has an unmistakeably patristic turn of 
mind, as may be seen by his application of 
the history of the wells digged by Isaac to 
ie encouragement of the Church of Eng- 

nd, 


In the Notes on France and Italy it is re- 





markable how ready the author is to fraternise 
with ecclesiastics whom he perpetually has 
to correct for what he regards as misappre- 
hensions of the position of his own commu- 
nion. Perhaps a little of this tolerance 
would have improved the essay on Hymno- 
logy. Itis quite true that the early Latin 
hymns are eminently objective, and that 
compared with modern hymns even the 
warmest mediaeval hymns are still objective ; 
but it is rather a question whether it is 
worth while to censure Charles Wesley and 
Toplady, when the censure is certain to 
strike St. John Damascene and all the great 
Greek hymnodists. The best of the writer’s 
own hymns have generally found their way 
into other collections, and it is difficult to 
read the Holy Year through; the author is 
always in danger of being prosaic when he 
ventures upon any but a trochaic metre. 
The structure of his hymns shows that he 
appreciates the merits and the method of 
St. Ambrose and of Cowper; but he does 
not make due allowance for the fact that St. 
Ambrose wrote in a sonorous language, and 
that Cowper was an accomplished poet. It 
would be too easy to multiply stanzas almost 
as bald and quaint as this from a hymn 
for St. Barnabas’ day. 


*‘ Jove son of Saturn, rebel son, 
Oh what a difference was, 
Between the heathen King of Gods 
And holy Barnabas.” 


_ Perhaps it is the length of the hymn for 
the Annunciation which has kept it out of 
popular hymnals. Both in style and feeling 
it is worthy of Ken. 


“ How blest are days that Angels see, 
And life they lead, from sorrow free ! 
While years and ages roll away, 
They live unconscious of decay. 
To-day the Seraph comes, the same 
Who once of old to Daniel came ; 
Five hundred years have passed, but he 
Shines in unaltered purity. 

To-day he comes from realms above, 
On a like embassy of love; 
Tidings of joy has Gabriel, 
Tidings of Thee, Emmanuel. 
On wings of love he flew to earth, 
Bringing the Message of Thy Birth; 
O wondrous love! for Angels see 
Men raised above themselves in Thee. 
God’s palace and the crystal sea 
He left for obscure Galilee, 
And came to low Gennesareth, 
And a poor home at Nazareth. 
‘Hail! highly favoured! for of thee, 
Conceived and born a Son shall be, 
Jesus the Lord, God ever blest, 
In human flesh made manifest.’ 
* Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
Be it according to thy Word:’ 
With faith and meek obedience said 
Mary, the highly favouréd. 
Lord, may we serve, and gladly go 
From lofty hills to valleys low ; 
Stooping with Angels may we soar, 
And live with them for evermore. 
Oh! may we love to wait on thee, 
In quiet, silent piety, 
And may the Holy Spirit’s breath 
Breathe on us in our Nazareth! 
The Eternal Word vouchsafed to come, 
And make a Virgin’s womb His home, 
And Thou hast said that we may be 
Deur as a Mother, Lord, to Thee. 
May we Thy living Word receive, 
Bring forth to life what we believe, 
O come to us and with us dwell, 
Be ever our Emmanuel.” 





The hymns for St. Matthew's day, for St. 
Michael’s, for St. Bartholomew’s, and for 
Easter Even, also deserve to be better known. 
The last is very naive and interesting ; it 
reminds us of mediaeval mysticism brought 
down without loss of purity to the level of 
a street ballad. 

Before taking leave of the author it may 
be right to mention a pleasant paper on 
Pompeian Graffiti; an ingenious essay against 
Cremation, which would have been more 
satisfactory if he had recognised that many 
who believe quite simply in the Resurrec- 
tion of the flesh had rather be raised out 
of ashes than out of rottenness ; and some 
very quaint apocalyptic speculations whence 
it appears that the Woe which follows the 
loosing of the four angels bound in the 
mystical Euphrates is the curse of a wide 
diffusion of the Bible in an unprepared 
world, which may be expected to follow the 
collapse of the temporal power of the 
Papacy. G. A. Smicox. 








Lectures on French Poetry. By Walter H. 
Pollock. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is, perhaps, the chief misfortune of these 
Lectures that they deal with writers most of 
whom it is both well and easy to know at 
first hand. Victor Hugo and Alfred de 
Musset are of course in themselves pro- 
foundly worthy of the attention of criticism, 
but it is difficult for the criticism which is 
comprised in the space of a popular lecture to 
go with any depth or originality into the 
matter or manner of their art. Considered 
as addresses to be delivered before a popular 
audience, or what we believe it is deemed 
more courteous to speak of as a “ mixed 
audience,” these lectures would be exceed- 
ingly well, if we could imagine that a mixed 
audience had any serious care for the poetic 
imagination of the author of Notre Dame de 
Paris and the doleful reveries of the author 
of the Nuit d’Octobre. Perhaps the lecture 
on Béranger more nearly hits the mark at 
which the writer may be presumed to have 
aimed, for while Béranger himself wears a 
more popular name to the ordinary English- 
man than does either Victor Hugo or Alfred de 
Musset, it is more than likely that very little 
is really known of him here ; and, moreover, 
Mr. Pollock has put into his study of 
Béranger more original thought—more of 
the thought that is or may be able to arrest 
attention—than into the other lectures, so 
that the gain is a doubleone. In writing of 
Alfred de Musset it is possible that if Mr. 
Pollock had been able to throw over his 
sense of the laborious necessity for brief 
mention of nearly all De Musset’s important 
works, the freedom gained would have 
enabled him to cast himself with more of 
ardour and voluntary absorption into the 
comprehension of the type, of the character, 
of the merits of some given piece. We 
might have had a keener analysis—a faller 
illumination. 

But as it is, with regard to the majority 
of these lectures they can only be accorded 
the secondary honours of a succés d’estime. 
They have many negative merits. The 
English in which they are written is at least 
smooth and fluent: it is alike without the 
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vices of the vulgar and the charm of per- 
sonal style. The lectures are the result of 
very careful reading: the writer is much at 
home among these poets of whom he treats: 
their contributions to literature are at his 
fingers’ ends. But his method of telling the 
story of those contributions does not appear 
to include the possession, for his own part, 
of any views about them that may hold the 
attention: probably the object with which 
the lectures were written limited him some- 
what to the functions of a popular expounder. 
Thus two of the four discourses end with 
nothing more pointed than the expression of 
a hope that what the writer has said will 
lead the reader to study the subject for him- 
self. Surely they might have ended with a 
neat thought, or its often serviceable sub- 
stitute, a neat phrase. But Mr. Pollock 
does not appear to have been greatly moved 
to vigour or vivacity. A respectable level 
is throughout maintained. In the case of 
the Béranger—especially in the early part 
of that lecture—there is better labour. 
Béranger has been not only read, marked, 
and learned—he has been “inwardly di- 
gested,” and the result is an expression of 
clear and interesting thought about him. 
We had looked for more of this through- 
out the book; for the real value of com- 
ment and criticism on such men as Mr. 
Pollock has taken for the subject of 
his present volume does not consist in 
the provision for us of brief accounts of 
their work. Their work itself is so easily 
known. The real value of comment and 
criticism on such men consists in the oppor- 
tunity they may afford for the expression of 
personal thought and feeling—an analysis 
which can be made by this critic or by that, 
‘and can be made by no other. That is their 
value for pure literature. Bat in criticism, 
there are two aims that are probably allow- 
able—nay, that are almost equally worthy. 
One aim is to possess and to put forth indi- 
viduality of mind—to be very fresh and very 
personal. The other is to grasp entirely 
the sane popular opinion, and, contentedly 
discarding individuality of mind, to express 
that popular opinion with supreme force 
and clearness. The first aim leads to the 
production of suggestive books, and the 
second to the production of successful 
journalism, _ Frepertck WeEpMort. 








‘‘ PNGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Goldsmith. By William Black. Defoe. By 
William Minto. (Macmillan.) 


As a rule, the spendthrift who forgets to- 
morrow’s wants in enjoyment of the pleasures 
of to-day finds but little sympathy from 
Englishmen. Goldsmith is the exception 
which proves the rule. At the recollection 
of his cheerfulimprovidence the hardest heart 
seems to soften ; it forgets his extravagance 
and remembers only his numerous acts of 
kindness. Of this warm-hearted “ Man of 
Letters.”’ remarkable above all his con- 
temporaries for simplicity of mind and 
sympathy with suffering, Mr. Black has 
produced a bright and cheerful memoir. 
Let no one be deterred by the introduction 
into the first chapter of the “ Japanese 
student or the New Zealander come before 





his time” from venturing farther; for these 
terrible travellers (would that they had 
never left their native shores! ) only thrust 
themselves under the reader’s notice on two 
occasions. It would be impossible now to 
add much to our knowledge of Goldsmith’s 
career. The materials of Mr. Black’s 
narrative are borrowed from Mr. Forster. 
We shall not be suspected of any desire to 
impugn its general accuracy, if we point ont 
that the list of original members of the 
Club (page 68) lacks the name of Chamier ; 
and that Goldsmith’s friends, in their anxiety 
for a worthy tribute to his genius, did more 
than desire Johnson to amend the “first 
draft” of his epitaph. They begged that it 
should be written in English; and, in spite of 
the fact that the Latin epitaph contains one 
sentence which has passed into history, the 
wish of Johnson’s critics is now shared by 
all lovers of Goldsmith’s fame. 

Hitherto the story of Goldsmith’s life has 
been read in Mr. Forster’s attractive volume. 
Unfortunately a great error runs through 
that work. To refute it is the aim of Mr. 
Black. Could Mr. Forster have carried out 
his heart’s desire, the peerages and pensions 
kept as the rewards of political life would 
have been conferred on the followers of 
literature. That society did not throw its 
doors wide open to poor Goldsmith writing 
for bread in the garret near Salisbury 
Square proves the folly of our social life ; 
that the Christian religion suffered him to 
be dunned for a milk-score is a slur on 
Christianity. With cant of this kind 
Mr. Black bas no sympathy. He sees 
clearly that Goldsmith’s sorrows were chiefly 
due to his own imprudence. When he 
turned to literature for the means of sub- 
sistence, two bitter years were, it is true, 
spent in wearisome drudgery to Griffiths and 
his domineering wife; but the essays of 
the Bee, by introducing Goldsmith to 
Smollett and the kindly Newbery, opened 
a way of escape. His contributions to the 
Public Ledger produced a sum equivalent 
to 200/. a year at the present time, and had 
he been possessed of half the ordinary sup- 


ply of prudence his whole after-life might - 


have been passed in comparative affluence. 
But Goldsmith’s income if magnified ten- 
fold would not have kept him free from 
debt. Every work that he wrote for the 
bookseller led him to borrow on the strength 
of others still to come. Money which came 
lightly went as lightly. Four-fifths of the 
handsome sum realised by The Goodnatured 
Man was spent in buying and adorning a 
set of chambers in the Temple. In the last 
seven years of his life he earned over 5,000/. 
in the currency of the present day; but 
at his death his debts amounted to 2,000. 
more. Johnson might well think of the 
small sums which he had himself received 
from the booksellers and exclaim, ‘* Was 
ever poet so trusted before?” 

The chapters on Goldsmith’s personal traits 
and his failure in society are interesting and 
convincing. The precious gift of self-confi- 
dence has brought fortune to many a fool, 
while the want of it has kept the man of 
genius in poverty. It was for lack of this 
gift that many an inferior man triumphed 
over Goldsmith. Addison was as unready 
in society, but he concealed his infirmity 





with a proud reserve. Goldsmith's attempts 
to cover his timidity by the appearance of 
boldness were less successful. His picture of 
“the man of real modesty who assumes an 
air of impudence, who, while his heart beats 
with anxiety, studies ease and affects good- 
humour,” was drawn from his own feelings, 
His kindly humour was misunderstood, and 
his efforts to please were ridiculed by many 
of his best friends. What must he have 
suffered from the envy and malice of inferior 
writers when Johnson could brow-beat him, 
when Garrick, in the poet’s presence, could 
write the coarse epitaph with the hateful 
antithesis of ‘“‘ who wrote like an angel, but 
talked like poor Poll” ? 

That charming idyllic picture of Gold. 
smith making his way through Europe by 
the supplies which his playing on the flute 
drew from a captivated peasantry Mr. Black 
rejects altogether. It is a copy, he thinks, 
of the story of Baron von Holberg, and we 
are warned of the danger of assuming that 
the description in the Vicar of Wakefield of 
the rambler’s progress through the Conti- 
nent refers to the adventures of Goldsmith, 
Are we, then, to disbelieve the statement of 
Cooke that Goldsmith not unfrequently 
allowed the truth of the current belief? 
Mr. Black would say Yes; for, following in 
the wake of Thackeray, he declines to be- 
lieve the poet’s story of his early life. If 
Uncle Contarine and the mother at Bally- 
mahon accepted it as true they were “a very 
simple pair.’”” When five pages later Mr. 
Black is found expressing his opinion that 
Goldsmith ‘‘in the presence of such men as 
Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds” would not 
have assumed the credit of a medical degree 
without possessing it, we can but wonder 
at his reasoning. Surely the man who 
would impose on a kind-hearted uncle ora 
mother would not hesitate to deceive his 
friends. 

More than once Mr. Black imputes to 
Goldsmith the weakness of being unduly 
conscious of his own warm feelings. The well- 
known passage in the letter to Griffiths— 
“‘ Had I been asharper, had I been possessed 
of less good-nature and native generosity, 
I might surely now have been in better 
circumstances ’’—is responsible for this. Is 
not this dealing out rather hard measure to 
poor Goldsmith? If one thing more than 
another can be said of him with certainty, 
it is that at all times he was unfeignedly 
desirous of furthering the fortunes of others. 
When the Earl of Northumberland offered 
to “do any kindness’’ to Goldsmith, it was 
certainly not an ostentatious display of bro- 
therly affection that prompted him to men- 
tion the hard lot of his brother. If he did 
unduly pride himself on this “amiable 
vanity ’’ he was well snubbed for it by his 
friends. But for Hawkins the world would 
never have known the circumstances of this 
interview. ‘“ This idiot in the affairs of the 
world,” that was the sage knight’s com- 
mentary on Goldsmith. 

Defoe, on the other hand, was more than 
a match ‘for the most astute intriguers 10 
the most intriguing period of English 
history.” His longing for politics and his 
temporary attachment to the principles of 
Whiggism were nurtured in that dissenting 
academy at Newington Green which was 
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kept by an ejected minister of 1662. Defoe 
was only twenty-two years old when he 
threw himself into political strife, and for 
more than forty years he was in the fore- 
most of the fray. He eagerly combated the 
efforts of Moyle and Trenchard in 1697 to 
prove that a standing army was a constant 
menace to a free government. He added 
pamphlet to pamphlet in a vain attempt to 
rouse his countrymen to a sense of the 
danger of allowing the French king’s grand- 
son to sit on the throne of Spain. His pro- 
test against the practice of dissenters occa- 
sionally conforming to the rites of the 
Established Church was fiercely resented by 
most of the followers of dissent; but the 
support which his views received from 
many of its strictest devotees should have 
led Mr. Minto to hesitate before stating 
that Defoe at this point broke with that 
party. When he was convicted, some 
time later, of having published a sedi- 
tious libel—the famous pamphlet entitled 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, written 
under the disguise of a Church and State 
High-flier—his former friends viewed his 
punishment with complacency. Defoe was 
only released from prison on condition of 
submitting his future writings to Government 
censure; and from that time, while persist- 
ently protesting that he was acting accord- 
ing to his own convictions, he was really 
engaged in serving the secret interests of 
the Government. Mr. Minto enters with 
zest into the task of showing the exquisite 
ingenuity with which Defoe carried out this 
undertaking. 

There is no more familiar figure in Eng- 
lish literature than that of Goldsmith. The 
only written record of Defoe’s person is 
found in the official description of his ap- 
pearance published in the London Gazette. 
The political tract which introduced him to 
life in Newgate was remarkable for the 
dramatic power with which he assumed the 
character of a High-flier. Probably he was 
himself astonished at the success of the dis- 
guise, but having discovered how easy it was 
to deceive the public he never shrank from 
repeating the experiment. All his life long 
he kept on appearing before the world dis- 
guised in other people’s garments; what-. 
ever might be his costume he wore it 
with a skill which attracted attention 
but escaped detection. Protestants of all 
shades of opinion were astounded at 
reading in the columns of his newspaper 
an ironical defence of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. The Whigs rubbed their 
eyes in amazement at the audacity of the 
tatle of his pamphlet, Reasons against the 
Succession of the House of Hanover. No 
matter what topic might be uppermost in 
the popular opinion, it naturally suggested 
to Defoe the publication of some work which 
fitted in with the mood of the moment. The 
public craving for the supernatural was fed 
by an abundance of “ true apparitions ” and 
by such creations as the dumb philosopher 
of Cornwall. His memoir of Captain 
Carleton has imposed upon historian and 
biographer, and this is but one of many 
\ves produced with every appearance of 
Verisimilitade and circumstantiality. The 
Particulars of the work on the great 
storm of 1703 were partly invented 





by o prisoner in Newgate: the vivid 
details of the plague of 1665 were written 
by one who at that time was but four years 
old. Defoe, indeed, lied in literature with 
as much ease as Charles Mathews on the 
stage in Foote’s comedy. Mr. Minto, in an 
admirable chapter on the place of Defoe’s 
fictions, has pointed out that Robinson 
Crusoe’s perplexities and his expedients for 
meeting them seem natural and unpremedi- 
tated. Defoe’s merits will be best appreci- 
ated by those who have read some of his 
imitators. With them the difficulties of 
the shipwrecked are obviously created for 
the sole object of introducing the means of 
surmounting them. The art is so transparent 
as not to deceive even the schoolboy. With 
all his labours Defoe would, but for Robin- 
son Crusoe, be little more than a name. The 
story of his adventurous life may be followed 
with keen interest in the pages of Mr. 
Minto’s attractive volume. 
W. P. Courtney. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Marble Queen. By E. A. Ryder. In 
Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Stonedell Lodge. By F.S. Bird. In Three 
Volumes. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

In a Rash Moment. By Jessie Maclaren. 
In Two Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Elizabeth Eden. By M. C. Bishop. In 
Three Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Mr. Ryper’s new novel is one of a class of 
books secure alike from praise and blame. It 
is carefully written, it is well meant and 
well tried at, and the impression left of it 
is agreeably transient. There have been 
hundreds like it, and there will be hundreds 
more. In type it is semi-political and semi- 
passionate: the parliamentary efforts of its 
hero counting for a good deal in his story, 
which is none the less domestic in its cast and 
highly moral in its aim. He isa poor kind 
of creature, though Mr. Ryder tries hard to 
make out a case for him, and endows him 
with a reputation for all sorts of talent; 
and you have no more sympathy with him 
than with pretentious feebleness generally. 
He is, indeed, of the personages who, em- 
phatically, are ‘‘shadows, not substantial 
things;”’ and so are the male and female 
phantoms that surround him. And thus, 
though he and his young wife are ill-used, 
though Maud Vandeleur, the Marble Queen, 
does her best to behave wickedly and vigo- 
rously ; though you are told how Mr. Pen- 
dragon, the Chief of the Buff party, resented 
this, and what Lord Copredy, Secretary for 
the Stannaries, said of that, and why Abra- 
ham Redish, another senator, was forced to 
do the other thing, you never lose the sense 
that you are dealing with futilities. The 
sober and colourless phautasmagoria you are 
considering reminds you of a masque of com- 
monplace cartes de visite, and of cartes de visite 
all washed ont, faded, and forlorn. And when 
you have got to the bottom of the intrigue in 
which they are implicated, you part from 
your mimes without a pang, and shuffle 
them back into their drawer without a 
memory. Their author has done his best to 
amuse you; and for so much you are 
grateful. ‘The rest is silence.” 


= 


Stonedell Lodge is the result of an artless 
attempt at the production of a novel of in- 
cident on the part of one better provided 
with memory than imagination. It is hard 
to read ; it is easy to understand, anticipate, 
complete, and lay aside. There is a Secret 
Marriage in it ; there is a Missing Heir ; there 
is a Wicked Squire; there is the romance of 
a torn register—Obliging Parish Clerk, Mys- 
terious Stranger, Observant Idiot, Astute 
Detective, and all; there are the usual 
“Wedding March” and shower of satin 
slippers to round off matters, and give 
everybody the coveted opportunity of being 
happy ever afterwards. There is also a 
Pretty Gipsy, who drops in casually at 
a pic-nic, in “a faded red cloak and a 
gown of some dark material . . . the prin- 
cipal articles of her attire,” and carrying 
“a basket on her arm which appeared to 
contain a small stock of newly-purchased 
provisions.” But of her the author seems 
to have repented, for her intervention comes 
to nought, and in spite of the promising 
suggestiveness of the basket which appeared 
&c., she departs as suddenly and super- 
fluously as she came. Of greater romantic 
value, perhaps, is the glowing love-scene 
some few pages earlier, between the wife of 
the Wicked Squire and a clergyman of the 
Established Church; but even of this the 
author has not made much. He has tried 
to write it passionately, however, and with 
a right feeling for his note of admiration, 
as an extract taken at random will prove :— 

“Enough!” he exclaimed. “I am happy in 
knowing that in spite of the appearance of cold- 
ness you exhibited towards me, my love was 
returned! If by kissing the hand of her I love 
best of anything in the world I have wronged 
Horace Blackburn (the W. 8.), may Heaven 
forgive me! But not even the knowledge that 
you are the wife of another—not even my sacred 
calling—can stifle the emotions which fill my” &c. 
The passage quoted is perhaps absurd, but it 
is useful ; it gives the measure of the book. 
If there are any who care for this sort of 
thing, they cannot do better than go to Mr. 
Bird for it; he will give them enough and to 
spare. 

It was In a Rash Moment, it appears, 
that having become convinced that Horace 
Frazer was a married man, Roberta Ga- 
thorne smoked a cigar, broke a lady’s head 
with a china dish, saw a ghost, and bestowed 
her hand upon Patrick Beatoun. It was 
assuredly in a rash moment that Miss 
Maclaren determined to produce her ad- 
ventures to the world; for Miss Gathorne 
is a vulgar and skittish young creature, 
who has frequented the novels of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, and has “ profited” by 
the association as Prince Harry’s gift-boy 
“profited” by the neighbourhood of Sir 
John Falstaff. In her first chapter she—but 
she shall speak for herself. ‘‘ Were my 
heart a church,” she says, “I am 
morally certain petitions to Heaven for 
a speedy and wealthy matrimonial settle- 
ment would be found fixed up where 
the Creed and Ten Commandments usually 
are.” She “suspects” her ‘ Governor's 
few remaining hairs would stand on end if 
he guessed half the flirtations she has 
carried on under his aristocratic Roman 
nose.” She “bas reason to know herself 





| handsome enough to be fallen in love with 
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at first sight.” She is sure that a strange 
man who has trodden on and torn her dress 
will “probably hang about near the door 
with his cigar after dinner, when if heis not 
plucky enough to say bon soir on the strength 
of having spoiled her gown, she will drop 
her fan or handkerchief, or do something so 
suggestive that a blind beetle could hardly 
help seeing her intentions.” She confesses 
her “energies .... absorbed” in “the 
thorough enjoyment ” of something “ which 
tastes ambrosial, although rather like a 
stewed constrictor to look at.” She goes 
upstairs, rhapsodises about the sunset, 
tells her fortune “with a well-thumbed 
pack of cards,” and falls asleep to the music 
of Victor Hugo’s Vous qui plewrez—a song 
the melody of which pursues her so un- 
naturally as to be even played to her by the 
Christmas waits in Edinburgh. In her 
second chapter she is orphaned. In her 
third, a few hours afterwards, she has met 
Horace Frazer, and—‘ Such golden, wavy 
hair, such adorable, violet eyes, I am sure 
he dances divinely, and I love him! love 
him! love him! as I never thought any- 
body could be adored by anybody.” Horace 
is a divinity student ; ‘when he opens the 
harmonium of an evening and plays his 
favourite hymns it is as good as being at 
church, and makes her feel so religious it is 
quite exhilarating ;”’ she is “ tied fast to his 
chariot wheels, and can only pray that he 
may never choose to drive over her crushed 
and bleeding heart, for if he wanted to do 
so”’—Assez! There are three or four bun- 
dred pages more of it. And nothing can be 
done to keep young ladies from pen and 
ink ! and nothing can be done to scare young 
ladies from publishers and publication ! 
There is plenty of cleverness in Elizabeth 
Eden—cleverness of all sorts and of several 
values, Mr. Bishop has some idea of story- 
making and story-telling, to begin with; 
then he is a student of character and a 
writer who sees that when you are engaged 
in dramatic work you should do your best to 
produce dramatic speech; he writes with 
brightness, and point, and ease, if with no 
special force; and, finally, he appears to 
have considered his epoch, in so far at least 
as its religious tendencies are concerned, 
with much discretion and some intelligence. 
His heroine is a young lady of temperament, 
culture, and brains, who behaves nobly 
and well at a somewhat difficult moment, 
drifts into intellectual radicalism, indulges 
in a little unseemly flirtation, marries the 
man she loves, and by his means (he is a 
Roman Catholic) casts anchor finally off 
Saint Peter’s, and is as happy as a splendid 
husband, two millions of money, and the 
approbation of “the Cardinal” and his late 
Holiness Pius [X. can make her. In this 
outline of her and her adventures there is 
nothing particularly attractive, it must be 
owned. But Elizabeth Eden herself is 
happily and gracefully sketched; there is 
much more of the passionate than of the 
religious element in her story ; and there are 
lots of curious personages and exciting in- 
cidents thrown in with her; so that her 
book is unusually readable and unusually 
full. Some of the characters grouped about 
her have a flavour of actuality; and this 
once discovered, the degenerate human mind 





will doubtless find a sincere pleasure in the 
task of hunting for resemblances through- 
out, and in speculating as to who may have 
sat for Canon Harlay, the Apostolical Pan- 
theist, or who may have been the original 
of Ernest Harlay, the ‘‘ pocket prophet,” 
or whether Henri Duval is a creation or a 
reminiscence, or where Mr. Bishop got his 
Alphonsine and his Mrs. Harlay (both 
among his best), and his Rudolf Dene and 
his Madame Cheneviére. But this abomin- 
able and unlawful interest apart—and its 
existence may be purely imaginary after all 
—there is in Elizabeth Eden the interest 
which attaches always to a work of merit ; 
and that should be enough to make it 
largely read, though its most ardent ad- 
mirer can hardly hope for it that it will be 
long remembered. W. E. HEntey. 








Vom Don zur Donau: neue Culturbilder aus 
“ Halb-Asien.” Von Karl Emil Franzos. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) 

Tuts new work of M. Franzos is avowedly a 
continuation of his Aws Halb-Asien, reviewed 
in these columns (Acapremy, November 11, 
1876), and forms no exception to the gene- 
ral rule of the inferiority of continuations. 
It contains as much, if not more, solid in- 
formation, more or less laboriously worked 
up, comprising very full reviews of the Bul- 
garian, Rouman, and Little Russian litera- 
tures, but less matter derived from long and 
intimate observation and personal experi- 
ence. The author tells us in his Preface 
that the book before us has two things in 
common with its predecessor—the outward 
form, a series of reprinted newspaper articles ; 
and the position (Standpunkt) which he oc- 
cupies in the struggle between light and 
darkness going on in “ Half-Asia.” This 
position may, perhaps, not unfairly be de- 
scribed as that of a pessimist. 

“The state of things in Eastern Europe is,” he 

tells us, ‘for the most part pure barbarism, modi- 

fied here and there by a superficial imitation of 

Western civilisation, an imitation which leaves 

untouched the secret springs of national life, and 

does, in fact, more harm than good.” 

Nor does our author see any good grounds 

for expecting a speedy improvement of this 

state of things. Such improvement can only 
be effected by intelligent and sustained ex- 
ertions, rendered possible by peace and 
mutual toleration, and inspired by German 
culture, which on account of its “ thorough- 

ness and disinterestedness”” seems to M. 

Franzos peculiarly called to the work of 

civilising “‘ Half-Asia.’’ But sustained efforts 

are to the last degree repulsive to the 

Eastern European, while his national self- 

conceit resents the idea that he has anything 

to learn from the German. Nor is mutual 
toleration any more in vogue than industry 
or German letters. On the one side of the 

Austrian-Russian frontier the Gallician Pole 

vexes the German, the Jew, and the Ruthe- 

nian; on the other the Muscovite crushes 
the Ruthenian and the Pole. The author 
goes on to tell us that Vom Don zur Donau 
differs from Aus Halb-Asien in three points. 

In the first place, the literary efforts of the 

populations of Half-Asia receive a fuller and 

more systematic treatment; in the second, 
the novelettes which relieve the reviews and 





sketches are more closely subordinated to 
the main subject of the book ; and, lastly, 
the author’s observations are extended over 
a larger geographical area. In his former 
work they were confined to the Bukovina, 
Austrian Podolia and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But he is careful to assure us 
that “here also ”—.e. in reference to South 
Russia, Roumania, and Bulgaria— 


“T have described nothing that I do not know 
from personal observation. I have criticised no 
literature which I have not myself read. I make 
no excursions into Siberia, for I have never been 
there, nor venture on a description of Constanti- 
nople, because my acquaintance with it is too 
slight.” 

One of the results of the wider area of his 
observations is that the Muscovite plays in 
these volumes the diabolic réle that in the 
former was filled by the Pole. What our 
author has to say of both these peoples shows 
that in “ Half-Asia” atrocities are not the 
monopoly of any one dominant caste. 

In his treatment of this last-mentioned 
theme, M. Franzos introduces several novel- 
ettes, apparently keeping very close to 
actual facts. The least tragic of his stories 
recounts how “ Martin the Rouble,” between 
his eighth and twenty-eighth year, developed 
from a dirty little boy whose only garment 
was a shirt—his father, a Gallician village 
pope, drank too much schnaps to allow him 
a pair of trousers—into an elegant ‘“ Cava- 
lier” decorated with the Orders of Merit of 
Stanislas and of Takova. His career asa 
Russian spy is amusingly told, with just 
sufficient details not to be tedious; but our 
author is more often inclined to be tragic. 
The fearful stories of “My Uncle Bern- 
hard” and “Die Gezwungenen” throw a 
truly lurid light, not only on the police ad- 
ministration in Russia, but also on the 
peculiar position of the Jews in that un- 
comfortable country. Indeed, the conver- 
sation between the Polish Gezwungener and 
the Jewish driver is so managed as to bring 
before our eyes the strange religious con- 
trasts to be found in “ Half-Asia,” and the 
Brahminical form religion there assumes, es- 
pecially among the Jews. 

The wickedness of the Muscovites—of 
the ‘“Snubnoses,” as we are told the Little 
Russians call them—serves as a sort of link 
between the novelettes and the reviews that 
make up the greater part of the book. In 
the first of these reviews, entitled “ The 
Little Russians and their Poets,” we see & 
race of the purest Slavonic blood, and ex- 
hibiting the Slavonic love of independ- 
ence in a degree incompatible with the 
organisation of a powerful State. They 
thus remind us of the avdpyxa «ai _puoad- 
Afra of the Byzantine Emperor Maurice. 
They were consequently reduced to ser- 
vitude by their Polish and Great Rus- 
sian neighbours. Snfficiently distinct from 
the latter to have a national consciousness 
of their own, they are yet sufficiently like 
their masters to inspire a hope of their being 
assimilated. Consequently the Little Russian 
nationality is subjected by the Russian 
Government to a pressure applied to no other 
nationality in the empire. A Polish poet 1s 
only punished for writing political poems ; 
while a Little Russian poet is punished for 


| writing poetry at all in his own language. 
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One of the consequences of this state of 
things is worth observing. The poets of the 
Ukraine are divided into three classes. The 
more resolute, the Abdiels of patriotism, 
sach as the hapless and gifted Taras Scheft- 
schenko, cleave the more closely to the 
mother-tongue of their oppressed country 
the more severely it is proscribed. Such, 
besides Scheftschenko, were Pantalimon 
Kulisch and Gregor Kwitka. The more 
ambitious chose to cultivate the Great Rus- 
sian as the path to riches and honour, of 
which class we may take as the most dis- 
tinguished example the well-known Gogol. 
Those, however, who had not enough reso- 
lution to follow the example of Scheftschenko, 
et had too much aversion to the Muscovites 
to follow that of Gogol, struck out a third 
path and wrote in Polish. Of these our 
author enumerates Michael Czajkowski, 
Thomas Padura, Alexander Groza, and 
Bohdan Zaleski. As the tone of Little 
Russian poetry is popular, natural, and whole- 
some, it forms a striking contrast to that of 
the Great Russians, whose principal poets 
belong to the same school as Byron, Musset, 
Heine, the school of the Zerrissenen. 

When we find this interesting account of 
the poetry and poets of the Little Russians 
followed by a fairly complete history of the 
intellectual strivings of the Bulgarians, ‘and 
that again by reviews of the poetry and the 
proverbs of the Roumans, we are tempted to 
exclaim ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Our sceptical admiration, however, may be 
to some extent moderated as we read that in 
each of these three cases the literature re- 
viewed goes back but a few decades. Scheft- 
schenko was born in 1814. In 1826 even 
Schafarik could say nothing about the lan- 
guage of the Bulgarians, as they did not at 
that date write their correspondence in their 
own language, much less books. The first 
hornbook in Bulgarian appeared in 1824 ; the 
first Bulgarian primary school was opened 
in 1835. As the literature of a people is 
our safest guide to a right judgment of its 
national character, it is instructive to note 
that in Bulgaria literature has made her- 
self the handmaid of primary education, 
and is consequently characterised by a cer- 
tain utilitarian sobriety. 

The literature of the Roumanians differs 
from those of their northern and southern 
neighbours, and that, too, to its disadvan- 
tage. Its very recent origin and the fact 
that it is in part developed out of the folk- 
song are the two points in which it resembles 
them. Those Wallachian and Moldavian 
boyars who in 1780 sought poetical fame 
taught their compositions by word of mouth 
to gipsy singers, who then sang them in the 
courtyards of the gentry, in country parson- 
ages, and at fairs. It is interesting to find 
less than a century ago the same rela- 
tions existing between the boyar and the 
gipsy as existed in mediaeval Provence be- 
tween the troubadour and the jongleur. 
From this primitive yet recent origin dates 
the poetry of Roumania. The “ troubadour 
period” did not last long. Some time in the 
Second decade of the present century Rou- 
Manian poets began to print their effusions, 
in which the influence of the sentimental 
School of Germany can be traced very 
Plainly. Since 1830, however, an almost 





exclusive imitation of French models has 
prevailed. But decipit exemplar vitiis imi- 
tabile. In striking contrast to the poets and 
prose-writers of the other Latin nations, of 
Italy, Spain and France, those of Roumania 
are distinguished by a contempt for form, 
regularity and polish. In one and the same 
piece the Rouman poet passes from one 
metre to another from mere caprice and in- 
dolence. The “southern forms,” the Ritor- 
nell, the Sestine, the Terzine and the 
Canzone, are never used; and as for the 
Sonnet, M. Franzos knows but one poet, 
Georgi Cretcianu, who has employed it. Nor 
do the prose-writers appear a whit more 
careful of style than their compatriots who 
write in verse. A kindred fault of the 
Rouman authors is their diffuseness. They 
seem to make it a rule to write down every- 
thing that occurs to them, and to publish 
everything they have written. These faults 
are fostered by the ideas that prevail in 
Roumania with regard to patriotic duty, 
which require all criticism of patriotic—i.e., 
Rouman—poets to be favourable. Another 
pernicious outcome of mistaken patriotism 
is the excessive importance attached to poli- 
tics. Rouman poets are not merely politi- 
cal partisans, but advocate their political 
opinions in their verse. It must, however, 
be remarked as affording hope for the future 


‘that the Rouman people is a better poet than 


any of its poets by profession, The folk- 
song flourishes in such abundance on 
Rouman soil as to prove a true poetical vein 
on the part of the race, and is characterised 
by a great variety and tenderness of feeling 
and an exuberant fancy. In short, the 
faults of Rouman literature are those of bar- 
barians who have received a superficial and 
precipitate education. Making haste to be 
civilised is as unsatisfactory a mode of pro- 
ceeding as making haste to be rich. 

It will be seen from this analysis of the 
more important portions of M. Franzos’ 
book that it contains a good deal of valuable 
information about a part of the world par- 
ticularly interesting for the student of so- 
ciety as exhibiting nations in the making. 
And an English reader, regarding the sub- 
ject from a greater distance, and therefore 
with more dispassionate vision than our 
Podolian critic, will find grounds in the 
body of his book for disputing the pessimism 
of his Preface. The peoples who have pro- 
duced Scheftschenko, the Rouman folk- 
songs, and the primary schools of Bulgaria, 
may be expected to advance still further in 
the way of self-improvement. Our author 
would probably suggest the important quali- 
fication, “ If only their more powerful neigh- 
bours would leave them in peace.” 

ArtTHuR J. PATTERSON. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Poems, by the Author of the “Growth of 
Love” (E. Bumpus), is a mere pamphlet of some 
fifty pages, but contains some very remarkable 
work. We do not think that the author has as 
yet fully digested his own powers, and his work is 
apt to contain blemishes by the side of its beauties. 
But the beauties are undeniable, and, what is 
— of more importance, they are not in the 
east copied or reflected from the beauties of any- 
body else. The “ Hymn to Nature” with which the 
book opens is spoilt to our taste by a wilful Latin- 





ising of its language which we cannot admit as 
allowable. The poem is, in fact, a corrupt fol- 
lowing of Milton and other and earlier seventeenth- 
century authors, but it must be admitted that 
with the faults it has also a double portion of the 
grandeur of its models. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be simpler and more charming than the 
iece which follows, ‘* Will Love again Awake ? ” 
e next poem, “ A Passer-by,” is an attempt 
at a choric rhythm which we take to 
choriambic in base. We might go through all 
the nineteen poems which the brochure contains, 
for there is hardly one of them which is not re- 
markable for metre, language, or thought, and 
generally for all combined. But it will, perhaps, be 
better to quote one in full. It is not the best, 
because all or almost all are equally good, but it 
is one of the clearest and least blemished :— 
““T have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues haye marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents: 
A joy of love at sight— 
A honeymoon delight, 
That ages in an hour; 
My song, be like a flower ! 
I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Upon the liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die and are nowhere ; 
My song, be like an air! 
Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom ; 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence! 
’*Twas thine love’s tender sense 
To feast, and on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear.” 


We do not remember to have met for a long time 
any poetry so fresh, and at the same time so com- 
plete as this, which is one of the least ambitious 
things in the book. Further quotation from so 
small a pamphlet would hardly be fair, and with- 
out further quotation we could not well illustrate 
its peculiarities. But all who are interestéd in 
English poetry should certainly read it. The 
seventeenth-century hue which we have noted 
prevails throughout. But it is not in the least a 
pastiche, It has rather the manner in which a poet 
of the seventeenth century would have written if 
he had lived in the nineteenth. 


Tue last three numbers issued of the Journal ot 
the Historical and Archaeological Association of 
Ireland consist exclusively of documents relating 
to the Geraldines in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in continuation of a previous paper upon 
their Italian descent ; and of a further portion of 
the Rev. S. F. Shearman’s “ Loca Patriciana.” 
The latter article traces the descent of the kings 
of Ossory from Counla, “ Ossoriorum pater,” to 
Brian Oge, who surrendered the rights of himself 
and his clan to Henry VIII., and to the MacGilla- 
patricks or Fitzpatricks, who took part in the civil 
war in the seventeenth century. One of these 
kings, Feradach Find, was, St. Columbkille says, 
“‘ one of the three kings who went to Heaven in 
his time,” having atoned for a life of rapacity by 
allowing himself: to be robbed of his treasures 
when on his death-bed, “ that the Lord might not 
torment him beyond.” Another, by name Scanlan 
Mor, was freed from a long imprisonment by 
an angel at the intercession of the same saint, 
The story is evidently modelled on the account of 
St. Peter's deliverance from prison ; but the narrator 
adds a bit of his own about the unquenchable 
thirst of the liberated chief, and his inability to 
say anything but the word “ drink,” which caused 
an hereditary impediment of speech among his de-~ 
scendants. It appears, too, that in Ossory were- 
wolves left their human bodies behind them, and 
their spirits only took the wolfish form, instead of 
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their bodies being changed into wolves as in some 
other countries. A facsimile of Diirer’s drawing 
of Irish soldiers forms the frontispiece, exhibiting 
the Irish method of wearing the hair falling over 
the face, and the national frieze cloak. Two of 
the men who wear armour have two-handed swords 
about five feet in length; the others merely axes. 
Mr. Shearman concludes his series by a careful 
discussion on the personality of St. Patrick him- 
self. The popular belief is that the apostle of the 
Irish came to the Island in 432, aged sixty, and 
died in 498. This is more excusable than the 
common opinion in many parts of England that 
the same Cromwell destroyed the abbeys and 
battered down the castles, and is founded on a 
similar error. Mr. Shearman shows that Palladius, 
who was sent by Pope Celestine as the first bishop 
of the Scots in 431, was also called Patricius, 
which he takes to be a title of honour. Itis well 
known that the Emperor Constantine revived the 
title as a personal distinction, and also that 
it became a not uncommon cognomen in the 
Lower Empire; but Mr. Shearman does not 
adduce any very distinct evidence of its use as an 
ecclesiastical title. Palladius appears to have 
died in the following year, 432, and to have been 
succeeded by Patrick, son of Alvyrdd, or Sen 
Patrick, who died at Armagh in 458 or 461, 
while the best-known owner of the nanie, the son 
of the decurion Calpurnius, of Dumbarton, was 
carried as a slave to Ireland in 432, consecrated 
bishop in 455, and died in 493. The chronology 
being so intricate, it would have been surprising 
if the persons had not been confused; and Mr. 
Shearman has done a great service to the ecclesi- 
astical history of the Isle of Saints by unravelling 
the tangle. 


The Annotated Bible. FEdited by J. H. 
Blunt. (Rivingtons.) The intention of this 
work is admirable. It was undertaken with the 
object of providing for educated readers, as distin- 
guished from laborious students, a sufficient aid 
towards understanding the Scriptures from an 
intellectual point of view. The execution is 
disappointing: most of the questions that an 
educated reader who was aware of the difficul- 
ties raised by modern science would wish to 
see answered are left untouched; even the num- 
bers in Chronicles are scarcely remarked upon. 
The writer generally gives the impression that 
Matthew Henry would have been quite perfect if 
he had known of the Moabite Stone and similar 
“aids to faith.” We can praise the chapter on 
the English Bible in the Introduction as con- 
taining a good deal of interesting information. 
The translation, too, of the missing fragment of the 
second Apocryphal book of Esdras is well done, 
and it is something to have that very interesting 
book made accessible for the first time in a com- 
plete form to English readers. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and 
the Reformation Period. By S. Hubert Burke. 
Vol. I. (Hodges.) The idea of writing not a 
history but a series of cabinet portraits of the 
noteworthy people of the sixteenth century is a 
good one, and had it been well carried out a charm- 
ing book might have been made; but Mr. Burke 
has shown little qualification for the task. We have 
no striking pictures and few quaint details of that 
troubled time, but instead thereof a dull abridg- 
ment of history which throws not one ray of new 
light on any one of the dark periods of Tudor 
rule, Mr. Burke's opinions have been guided 
mainly by certain new writers, who, if they have 
added little to our real knowledge of the Reform- 
ation period, have certainly had the ability to put 
the old facts before us in a telling and graceful 
manner. We cannot see what need there was of 
going over the old story again with no fresh facts 
to communicate, when the power was wanting to 
set forth the events ina form graphic enough to 
compel them tocling to thememory. The gift of 
making the past become once more a present 
belongs to very few of us; but there are certain 





mechanical details of authorship which anyone 
may execute well if proper pains be taken. The 
habit of giving references which no one can use 
except by spending an amount of labour which it 
is utterly unreasonable to expect is not to be 
pardoned. If it be needful to direct attention to 
a fact at all, it should be done in such a way as to 
make the said fact easily attainable. Anyone 
who knows what manner of book Leland’s Col- 
lectanea is will smile at finding it referred to 
without any reference to volume or page. Even 
this, however, is not quite so hopeless as “ Rolls 
House MSS.” or “Crumwell’s State Papers,” 
both of which may be found near the end of the 
volume. There are many passages which indi- 
cate to the historical student that the author has 
limited his reading far too exclusively to one 
period of time and to a single class of subjects, 
and as a consequence has fallen into a habit of 
using language which conveys wrong ideas, or at 
best jars on the senses. Does Mr. Burke know 
when the words “Constitution” and “ uncounsti- 
tutional” first acquired their technical meaning 
in English history ? We imagine not, or he would 
hardly have spoken of John as a prince of “ un- 
constitutional memory.” This employment of the 
language of the seventeenth century to describe 
an Angevin king reminds one of the pictures in 
the Comic History of England, in which much of 
the humour lies in representing people in un- 
historical costume. 


Tue Civil Service Geography, by the late Mr. 


L. M. D. Spence, edited by Mr. T. Gray (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.), has now reached a sixth edi- 


tion, and may, therefore, be supposed to have’ 


established for itself a certain position in public 
estimation. In the present edition, we are told, 
“the statistics have been corrected to the latest 
date, and care has been taken to record recent 
alterations, amongst others those included in the 
Treaty of Berlin: ” presumably with the view of 
making it as useful as possible as a cram-book for 
Civil Service Examinations. The Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of June 4, however, appears to have 
been too much for Mr. Gray; for on page 61 he 
places Cyprus among the foreign possessions of 
Great Britain in Europe, while on page 69 it is 
referred to under Turkey in Asia. We should 
fancy that such a confusion of ideas would hardly 
gain a candidate many marks in Cannon Row. 
The general character of the book, it is only just 
to add, is more correct ; and the gravest objection 
we have to urge against it is that, being com- 
pressed within the very narrowest limits, it some- 
times fails to give necessary information. For 
instance, we might fairly have expected to find 
Kilima-Njaro and Mount Kenia mentioned among 
the mountains of Africa, considering that the 
former reaches an altitude of at least 20,000 feet, 
and that the latter is not quite unknown to fame. 


History of the Gwydir Family. By Sir John 
Wynne, Kt. and Bart. (Oswestry: Woodall and 
Venables.) Sir John Wynne's History of the 
Wynnes of Gwydir, ut creditur et patet, stands 
alone as being the only family history which has 
reached a fourth edition. It was first printed in 
1770 by Daines Barrington, but the MS. had 
long enjoyed so high a reputation that it had been 
frequently transcribed for different libraries in 
North Wales. It is quoted by Carte the histo- 
rian as his authority for the massacre of the 
Welsh bards by Edward I., which is now reckoned 
among the exploded fables of history. But al- 
though the details of the earlier history and genea- 
logy will not all bear the test of modern criticism, 
the book contains many quaint and interesting anec- 
dotes, which are not to be found elsewhere, and 
which throw a vivid light on Welsh manners and 
customs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The author was a baronet of the first creation in 
1611, and had the character of being “shrewd and 
successful in all his dealings.” Yorke says, in his 
Royal Tribes of Wales, that “ it is the superstition 
of Llanrwst to this day, that the spirit of the old 





gentleman lies under the great waterfall Rhaiady 
y Wennol, there to be punished, purged, spouted 
upon and purified from the foul deeds done in his 
days of nature.” The Wynnes are traced from 
Owen Gwynnedd, Prince of North Wales, who 
died in 1169, and from whom Sir John claimed to 
be thirteenth in direct lineal descent. But the 
real founder of the family was Meredith ap Jevan, 
who purchased the estate of Gwydir in the reign 
of Henry VII., and whose sons bore the name of 
Wynne, after the English fashion. Meredith was 
born in 1460, and went to school at Westminster, 
“where he learnt the English tongue, and to 
understand Latin, a matter of great moment in 
those days.” This connexion of the Wynnes with 
Westminster has never been interrupted, and the 
present Sir Watkin Wynne is conspicuous among 
“ old Westminsters ” at the Christmas play. Sir 
John Wynne died in 1626, and, although he had 
eleven sons, his title and male line came to an end 
in 1719 with his grandson, the fifth baronet, Sir 
John Wynne of Wynnstay, who devised the bulk 
of his estates to his cousin, Sir Watkin Williams, 
Bart., the grandson of the Speaker, and the an- 
cestor of the present Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
Sir Watkin is not, however, the heir of Gwydir, 
for the fourth baronet left, in 1674, an only 
daughter, the Duchess of Ancaster, whose repre- 
sentative, Lady Willoughby d'Eresby, is the pre- 
sent heir and owner of Gwydir. 


Essays from Shakspere. By G. Somers Bellamy. 
(Edinburgh Publishing Company.) The title 
means that the talk which Mr. Bellamy-spins on 
Fanie, Hope, Drunkenness, Love, and such-like 
themes, is not his own, but that he is here only 
helping Shakspere to speak for himself. It would 
not be fair to set down the book as worthless, for 
there may be readers who will learn from it some- 
thing of the mind of Shakspere; but for anyone 
who has been a student of Shakspere it is certainly 
without value. We fail to perceive the grammar 
of the following sentence in the opening paragraph 
of the first essay :—“ According to this writer, 
the Court fool was sometimes a mere idiot and 
butt, or that he corresponded with his name im 
having some mental weakness or eccentricity.” 
We fail to understand the allusion in the follow- 
ing :—“ The germ of all womanly virtues was 
only dormant in this would-be Zantope.” Shak- 
spere’s Shrew is the “ would-be Zantope,” who, we 
venture to surmise, must be a kinswoman of that 
better-known Xanthippe, whom old Thomas 
Cooper describes as “a passing shrewde curst and 
a waywarde woman, wife to the pacient and wise 
philosopher Socrates.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A LEcTURE will be delivered by Mr. William 
Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise, on the 
“ Historical Development of Pattern Designing, 
at the Co-operative Institute, Castle Street, Oxford 
Street, on , tea evening, April 8, at 8 o'clock. 
This lecture will be the second of a course oB 
the Decorative Arts, which Mr. Morris is de- 
livering for the Trades’ Guild of Learning. It 
will be illustrated with a series of diagrams specl- 
ally designed for the purpose. 


THE late Mr. Brewer has, we are glad to learn, 
left a revision of the Student's Hume in an almost 
complete state. It will be issued by Mr. Murray. 


Tue late Mr. Brash’s work on The Ogam In- 
scribed Monuments of the Gaedhil in the British 
Islands is now nearly ready for delivery. The 
book has been edited by Mr. George M. Atkinson, 
= Messrs. George Bell and Sons are the pub- 
lishers. 


Mr. ArbER has fortunately been able to get 
access to one of the two extant copies of the first 
and unaltered edition of Stanyhurst’s Virgil, cou- 
taining the first four books of the Aeneid. From 
its uncouth phonetic spelling and extraordinary 
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manufactures in the way of words, the book is one 
of the greatest curiosities in our . Mr. 
Arber will give it as No. 10 of his English 
Scholars’ Library, and will make Robert Green's 


Menaphon No. 12. 

Mr. Epwarp Rose writes the article on the 
“Revolution and Stage in France” in this month’s 
Cornhill. 

Mr. ALFRED PeERcevAL Graves, author of 
Songs of Killarney, will publish shortly by sub- 
scription a new volume of poems entitled Dish 

s and Ballads. The character of the work 
will be best understood from the author's own 
words :— 

“Most of the songs and ballads in this volume, if not 
actually composed to the music of our inimitable old 
Irish airs, owe to them their prime impulse and com- 
plete character. I speak in the main of airs in 
Bunting’s collection, which have been left untouched 
by Moore, and of others in Petrie’s Ancient Music of 
Jreland, published after the last of the poet’s Irish 
melodies, and which will therefore be fresh to all but 
specialists in Irish music. Whenever the Celtic 
words to these airs, or a translation of them, in whole 
or part remained, I have not for a moment scrupled 
to press into my service whatever appeared to me 
poetical in the original. In such cases I have, of 
course, taken care to give my readers an opportunity 
of comparing my version with the older one. But in 
only too many instances the titles of the lyrics 
have been the sole key left me to their mean- 
ing. In many others, their existing names are 
modern vulgarisms quite at variance with the spirit 
of the music—a spirit irresistible in its tenderness 
and despair, its gaiety and passion, as it breathes 
from the hush-song or the lamentation, the festal 
chorus or the love-ballad. In order that the reader 
may be able to realise the character of the more re- 
markable of these airs, they are printed over my 
poems in the body of the book, as in the accompanying 
specimen. From twenty to five-and-twenty of these 
poems with music will be thus printed in the volume. 
Some few of them, arranged for the pianoforte by 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Dublin, have been published 
separately by Messrs. Cramer and Co, With regard 
to the few poems of an idyllic character in my book, 
I cannot do more than say that they are the outcome 
of an affectionate study of Irish peasant-life among 
the mountains of Kerry.” 

The book will be printed by Messrs, A. Ireland 
and Co., of Manchester, 


Mr. Graves read a paper on “ Celtic Song” be- 
fore the Manchester Literary Club on the 24th 
ult. After referring to some of the Bardic tales 
and poems, and quoting with high praise passages 
from very poetical if rather free renderings of them 
by Mr. Standish O'Grady in his volume on the 
Heroie Period of Ireland, Mr. Graves passed on 
to the consideration of the literary value of some 
modern Celtic songs. Specimens were given of 
the Loobeen (Highland Luinig),. Pleraca (Revel 
Song), the Hush Song, Love Song, and such songs 
of occupation as the Ploughman’s Whistle and the 
Smith’s Song. For some of the literal prose transla- 
tions from the Celtic which Mr. Graves read, he ex- 
pressed his indebtedness to Dr. Joyce, author of 
Irish Names of Places, while others were taken from 
Petrie’s Ancient Music of Ireland. Mr. Graves 

recited some variations of his own in verse of 
some of these songs, and a translation into the 
metre of the original of Curnan’s Song, which is, 
perhaps, one of the most remarkable of existing 
modern Celtic poems. 


Tue Rey. W. Houghton has in the press A 
History of British Fresh-Water Fishes; Glean- 
ings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
being a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in the spring of 1878; and Assyrian 
Verbs, arranged according to the Letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, and a Comparative List of 
Cuneiform Characters, to be published by Messrs. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


Messrs. Hopper anp SroveuTon are about 
to publish, by subscription, a new and cheap 
— of Dr. Pressensé’s Early Years of Chris- 

Ye 





Messrs. Oatvary, of Berlin, propose to issue, 
about the end of the present year, the first volume 
of a Jahresbericht iiber die Erschenungen auf dem 
Gebiete der deutschen Philologie, edited by the 
Berlin Society for German Philology. 


Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE announce a new serial 
ublication under the title of Greenhouse Favour- 
ates, a selection of choice greenhouse plants, with 
practical directions for their cultivation. It is in- 
tended to complete the work in about eighteen 
monthly parts. 


M. Catmann Lévy has just published a volume 
of inedited essays by Michelet under the title of 
Le Banquet : papiers intimes. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN send us a Supplement to 
the Annals of our Time, by Joseph Irving, extending 
from March 20, 1874, to the occupation of Cyprus. 
In turning over the leaves we notice that the 
painter of The Roll-Call figures as “ Miss Thom- 
son,” and Charles Daubigny as “ Dauvigny.” And 
we can hardly believe that “the following simple 
inscription was placed” upon the coffin of the late 
Pope: Pious IX. [sic] P. O. M. 


Messrs, LoNeMANS’ announcements include :— 
Some Epochs of the Early Church, by Dean 
Merivale; A Freak of Freedom ; or, the Republic 
of San Marino, by J. Theodore Bent; The First 
Afghan War and its Causes, by the late Major- 
General Sir Henry Marion Durand; The Angel- 
Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes and Christians, by 
Ernest de Bunsen; The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, by the Rev. A. Edersheim; Tales 
from Euripides, by Vincent King Cooper; 
Japanese Arts, by Dr. Christopher Dresser, &c. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will publish 
immediately Norstone: or, the Rifts in the Clouds, 
: story for boys, in one volume, by M. E. Hatters- 
ey. 

Mr. James Brack, of Elgin, writes to us that 
he has been for about two years engaged on a new 
edition of Shaw's History of Moray, of which 
another new edition has been recently announced, 
by Dr. Gordon, of Glasgow. 


Wuatever Mr. Tennyson produces now must 
be read with the respect due to his great prestige 
and to the body of his earlier work. Opinions 
will be divided as to the merits of the long ballad 
on “The Defence of Lucknow” which he con- 
tributes to the April number of the Nineteenth 
Century, but there can be no question about the 
tenderness and beauty of the memorial lines to 
the Princess Alice which precede it. In such 
cadences as these we hear once more the flow of 
the inimitable blank verse, liquid, pure and strong, 
of which the Laureate is the greatest master :— 

“This March morn that sees 

Thy Soldier-brother’s bridal orange-bloom 

Break thro’ the yews and cypress of thy grave, 

And thine Imperial mother smile again, 

May send one ray to thee! and who can tell— 

Thou—England’s England-loving daughter—thou 

Dying so English thou would’st have her flag 

Borne on thy coffin—where is he can swear 

But that some broken gleam from our poor earth 

May touch thee, while remembering thee, I lay 

At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 

Of England, and her banner in the East ?” 

This is perfect—grave and lovely elegiac fancy in 
most sweetly-varied verse; but the ballad itself 
is disappointing. It is rough, but hardly power- 
ful, interesting but not moving, a skilful piece of 
description, but neither lyrical nor passionate. Its 
form, too, is unfortunate, the long rough line be- 
coming very tedious at last, and some of the 
verses, such as 

“ So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the brain that 

could think for the rest,” 

failing to produce the brilliant impression that 
alone could reconcile us to their licence. In short, 
“The Defence of Lucknow” will take its place 
among Mr. Tennyson’s less prominent works, but 
it will never attain to the same popularity that 
awaits his magnificent ballad of the “Fight in 





the Revenge.” The most remarkable passage is 
that commencing :— 
“ Men will forget what we suffer and not what we do. 
We can fight ; 
But to be soldier all day, and be sentinel all 
thro’ the night— 
Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying 
alarms, 
Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings 
and soundings to arms.” 
The reference to the “pibroch of Europe” has 
caused considerable bewilderment, we hear, among 
Scotch readers, and when the poem is reprinted 
will, no doubt, be revised. 


ByORNSTERN ByORNson has just completed an- 
other new drama, entitled Leonarda, which has 
been sent to the theatres of Christiania, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen. It will also be produced ina 
German translation at Munich and Vienna, 
According to those who have seen the MS., this 
oa is of high poetical value and great scenic 
effect. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Index Society 
was held at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 22 Albemarle Street, on the 26th ult. The 
chair was taken by the president, the Earl of Car- 
narvon. The report, which contained an account 
of the three books about to be issued to subscribers, 
and of other works in preparation, beside some 
notice of projected indexes outside the sphere of 
the society's labours, was in part read by the hon. 
secretary. The president in moving the adoption 
of the report dwelt particularly on the main 
object of the society, which, he said, was todo for 
the whole student world that work of indexing 
which each student had hitherto had to do for 
himself; and he felt satisfied that when once 
thoroughly known to the public, the usefulness of 
the object they had in view would be fully ap- 
preciated. Mr. R. Harrison seconded the motion, 
and drew special attention to the proposed 
index to the biographical and obituary notices in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, which could not be 
undertaken unless a sufficient guarantee fund were 
obiained. A series of ten rules for the govern- 
ment of the society were passed, and the follow- 
ing officers and council were elected :—President, 
the Earl of Carnarvon; Vice-Presidents, Lord 
Lindsay, Sir Henry Thring, R. Harrison, and 
W. J. Thoms; Treasurer, Edward Solly; Direc- 
tor and Secretary, Henry B. Wheatley; other 
members, E. W. Ashbee, W. De Gray Birch, H. 
Campkin, W.Chappell, Col. Chester, G. L.Gomme, 
R. E. Graves, Prof. Stanley Jevons, A. Kingston, 
the Rev. W. D. Macray, the Rev. Prof. Mayor, 
Prof. Newton, E. Peacock, E.C. Rye, the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat, and E. C. Thomas. Various resolutions 
were carried unanimously, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
Since the meeting the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
has joined the society, and made a donation of 
20/. to its funds. ; 


Tue Rivista Europea of March 16 has some in- 
teresting articles. Signor Olaretta publishes 
letters of Silvio Pellico written between the years 
1832 and 1835. Signor Caix raises a doubt about 
the actual existence of the early Italian poet who 
is quoted as Ciullo d’Aleamo; he points out his 
mythical character, and identifies his writings with 
those of Giacomino Pugliese. Signor Moschettini 
begins a series of articles on the life of Giulio Cesare 
Vanini, who certainly needs more investigation 
than he has yet received at the hands of his 
countrymen. 


Mr. Burne Jones, Dr. Giinther and Mr. W. R. 
S. Ralston have been elected by the committee 
“selected members ” of the Athenaeum Club. 


Tux English Dialect Society has this week 
issued to the members the first two of its publica- 
tions for 1879—a volume of Reprinted Glossaries, 
most of them very scarce, edited by Prof. Skeat, 
and a small Supplement to Mr. Dickinson’s Cum- 
berland Glossary. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Ar the last meeting of the Paris Geographical 
Society, a letter from M. Debaize was read. It is 
dated from Kwihara near Tabora, October 17, 1878, 
and contains no geographical information whatever. 
The French traveller had left go cng on August 
4, with about 500 carriers, of whom not a single 
man deserted. He ascribes his success to “ moral 
ascendency,” strict discipline, and robust health. 
Of the Arabs he says :— 

“Their power wanes daily. The ivory trade no 
longer supplies their wants, and as they are not per- 
mitted to traffic in slaves, they will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon the colonies which they have 
founded in the interior of Africa. Their places will 
be occupied by the English whenever the nominal 
power of the Sultan of Zanzibar shall have ceased to 
exist. This day is near at hand. [Everything is 
ready to bring about this change without a shock, 
and almost imperceptibly. The Sultan reigns, but 
the English consul governs. Nothing of importance 
is done in the island without the advice and consent 
of Dr. Kirk. Commerce is in the hands of English 
subjects. The militia is drilled by officers sent 
from London. They say that an English protectorate 
has been proposed to the Sultan and accepted by 
him.” 


At the last meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, Mr. H. Seebohm gave some interesting 
particulars respecting the native races of Arctic 
Siberia. In 1874 he visited Lapland, of which he 
gave some account, and in the following year he 
proceeded from St. Petersburg to Archangel, and 
thence 600 miles eastward, where he first came in 
contact. with the Samoeides, and obtained some 
particulars about the Voguls, who dwell across 
the Uralrange. But his most adventurous journey 
was in 1877, when he accompanied Captain 
Wiggins on his expedition for the exploration of 
Arctic Siberia. After travelling 2,500 miles from 
London to Nishni-Novogorod, they took sledge 
thence and pe ome on 3,500 miles further, until 
they reached the Arctic Circle. In the Tartar 
villages in which they found themselves they were 
astonished to find that the crescent predominated 
over the cross, and, what still more surprised them, 
the former seemed to be the symbol of a superior 
civilisation and order. The native languages are 
akin to the Turkish. The copper-coloured Buriats, 
who dwell behind the Baikal mountains, are a 
somewhat different race, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Chinese. The Ostiaks are located 
on the Yenisei, which is reckoned the third largest 
river on the face of the globe. The Tungoosks 
are settled on one of its chief tributaries. The 
costumes, weapons, tools, smoking appliances, 
reindeer harness, snow shoes, snow goggles, idols, 
&c., of these and kindred tribes were shown, 
together with a remarkable case of prehistoric 
bronzes, found in ancient Siberian graves, and 
thought to be from 4,000 to 5,000 years old. 


Messrs. Letts, Son anv Co., Luwirep, inform 
us that they have just completed the purchase of 
the whole of the copyrights and plates of the 
Useful Knowledge Society's Atlas, and that they 
are making arrangements to bring the series in 
question up to date in every particular. 


BEsIDEs papers read at recent meetings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, &c., the current 
number of the Monthly Record of Geography 
contains some notes on the colouring of maps, by 
Prof. A. Cayley. There is also an obituary 
notice of Capt. J. S. Roe, R.N., one of the 
pioneers of Australian exploration. The two 
maps, showing portions of West and South 
Africa, are of much interest, from the fact of their 
being prepared from unpublished material. 


An Introduction to the late M. Jomard’s Atlas 
des Monuments de la Géographie has just been 
published (Paris: Berthand), under the editorship 
of M. E. Cortambert, who has made some addi- 
tions to the materials placed at his disposal, the 
result being a brochwre of considerable interest 
and value. 





Dr. Jutes Orevavx has brought his second 
journey through Guiana and across the Tumac 

umac range into Brazil to a successful termina- 
tion, having reached Paré in the middle of 
January. He has paid special attention to the 
geology of the region traversed, and is bringing 
home with him numerous observations taken on 
the Rivers Oyapock and Paru. 


WE hear that Dr. Otto Finsch will shortly 
start on his expedition among the islands of the 
North Pacific, of which mention was made in the 
Acapemy of November 2, but Capt. H. Sengstake 
will be unable to accompany him, as he has under- 
taken to lead an expedition for the relief of Prof. 
Nordenskidld. Dr. Finsch’s programme was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, when its estimated cost was stated to 
be about 6507. Dr. Finsch will proceed in the 
first instance to Honolulu, and his studies will be 
chiefly pursued in the Caroline and Marshall 
groups, and the Ladrone and Bonin Islands. 
After his work there is completed, it is probable 
that Dr. Finsch will return to Europe by way of 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. 


Dr. Bastran, who started on a scientific expedi- 
tion in Persia, India, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago in the early part of last summer, has 
written from Calcutta to the Berlin Geographical 
Society, stating that he is about to leave that 
place with the view of pursuing his ethnological 
studies in Assam and Java, . In the latter island, 
however, his work will have been in a great mea- 
sure anticipated by that of M. Désiré Charnay, 
the archaeological explorer of Yucatan, Southern 
Mexico, and Madagascar. 


For the benefit of those who have not a 
Gazetteer ready to their hand we may mention 
that, according to the latest authority, the island 
of Matacong is situated one mile from the main- 
land of Sierra Leone, in 9° 10’ N. Lat. Itis three 
miles in circumference, and has a port and ware- 
houses. The population consists of 300 free 
negroes, and one European. 


Tue third volume of The Countries of the 
World, edited by Dr. Robert Brown, has just been 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
It deals with Central and South America, and 
shows no falling-off from the high level reached 
in the previous volumes. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Ven. James Garbett, Archdeacon of Chiches- 
ter, died peacefully of old age—he was seventy- 
seven—on March 26. Though his works have 
not proved permanent contributions, either to 
theological science or to literature, he was a man 
of mark in his time, as being the most scholarly 
of the Oxford Evangelicals at the time of the 
Tractarian controversy. In 1841 he was elected 
by a large majority Professor of Poetry in succes- 
sion to Keble, and in opposition to Isaac Williams ; 
in the next year he was Bampton Lecturer, and 
chose for his subject the “ Vindication of the 
Church of England” from the Tractarian doc- 
trines. He took his first class in 1822, became 
Fellow of Brasenose in 1826, went to a college 
living in 1835, and was made Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester in succession to the present Cardinal 
Manning, in 1851. 


THE name of Prof. Huber, of Munich, who died 
of heart disease somewhat suddenly on March 20, 
at the age of forty-eight, was well known, not only 
in Germany but throughout Europe. He was 
born at Munich August 18, 1830, in very humble 
circumstances, and rose by his own talents and 
energy to the position of eminence he has long 
occupied. Being originally destined for the priest- 


| hood, he devoted several years to the study of 


theology, in which he never ceased throughout his 
life to take a keen interest. But his special bent 
was to philosophical investigation, and in 1854, on 
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the ap ce of his first treatise, On the Carte. 
sian Proof of the Existence of God, he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1856 he 
became Docent, in 1859 Extraordinary, and in 1864 
Ordinary Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Munich, which post he retained to the last, 
with the general respect and applause even of his 
theological opponents. His publications were 
numerous, many of them, however, belonging 
rather to the category of Zeitschriften. Among 
the most important may be named his early work 
(1859) on the Philosophy of the Fathers, which 
was placed on the Index, and still more the Essa 
on the Immortality of the Soul, published in 1864, 
He also wrote controversial works against Darwin 
and Strauss. He had always cherished a warm in- 
terest in the sufferings and prospects of the class 
from which he himself sprang, and when in London 
he made a point of personally examining into 
the condition of the labouring poor; the result of 
his investigations was the book on The Prole- 
tariate, published in 1865. This question was to 
him essentially a religious one, viewed in con- 
nexion with the mission of the gospel to the poor. 
He was wont to say that “no other religion has be- 
come, like Christianity, the religion of the poor,” and 
that “religion is the foundation of the life of the 
State.” From the first he had been adverse to 
Ultramontanism, and when the Vatican Council 
was announced he took a leading part in the 
anti-infallibilist opposition in Germany. He 
was one of the contributors to Janus, and one 
of the first, after the Infallibilist decree of July 
1870, to join the Old Catholic movement. In 
1873 appeared his Jeswiten Orden, dedicated to 
Dollinger, which was reviewed at the time in our 
columns ; an able and brilliant, though somewhat 
onesided sketch of the history, constitution, and 
principles of the famous Society from an avowedly 
unfriendly hand. Huber did not, like Froscham- 
mer, refuse to take part in the Munich Congress 
organised by Dillinger in September 1863, shortly 
before the issue of the Syllabus, but he occupied 
a — there on the extreme left. In private 
life he was a devoted father and husband, as he 
had been a devoted son, and was the centre of a 
large circle of attached and admiring friends, 
His funeral on March 22 was attended by the 
Rector and the great body of the professors of the 
University, including the venerable Dr. Dollin- 
ger, now in his eighty-first year, as well as by the 
municipal authorities and a vast assemblage of 
all classes. Dr. Friedrich, who performed the 
ecclesiastical rites, pronounced afterwards a touch- 
ing and eloquent panegyric over the grave. A 
letter of warm sympatby has since been addressed 
to his widow by Bishop Reinkens. 


Ture has just been announced the death of 
Prof. G. F. Schoemann, at the age of eighty-six, 
ripe in learning as in years to a degree much 
yond the majority of those who in the present cen- 
tury have along with him laboured for the 
advancement of our knowledge of Greek literature 
and antiquities—not antiquities in the ordinary 
use of the word, but in that sense in which it 
embraces the public and private institutions and 
customs of a nation. Nothing of its kind could 
surpass his Handbuch der Griechischen Alter 
thiimer, with its most readable flow and its sound 
judgment on all difficult problems. It is, we 
understand, being translated into English, and 
will, no doubt, in that form enjoy a wide popu- 
larity, much wider than fell to the lot of his 
Athenian Assemblies when it long ago appea 
in an English dress. The procedure of the 
Athenian law courts was a favourite subject of 
his, and though a good deal of new light has been 
thrown on it since the appearance of Der Aftische 
Process (1824), which he published jointly with 
Meier, that book still holds the field as in’ the 
main the best there is. Even when the time 
comes for it to be superseded, it will remam 4 
splendid monument to the acumen, the learning 
and the sound sense of the authors. In Greek 
literature Schoemann worked most at Hesiod and 
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Aeschylos. His translation of the Prometheus 
attests his skill as a poetic interpreter. 

TuREE well-known clergymen of the Established 
Church have away within the last week. 
The Rev. John Day Collis, D.D., Vicar of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon since 1867, died at Shottery Hall 
on the lst instant. He entered himself at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, and took his B.A. degree 
jn 1838, obtaining the distinction of a first class 
jn classics. In the same year he was rewarded 
with a fellowship of his college. In 1839 he was 
elected Kennicott Scholar, and two years later 
gained the Pusey and Ellerton scholarship. From 
1843 to 1867 Dr. Collis held the post of Head 
Master of Bromsgrove Grammar School, and on 
the tercentenary of its foundation he brought out 
a short history of the school with which he 

been so intimately connected. Many 
school-books of his composition were published 
during his tenure of the mastership of Broms- 
grove, and most of them received a fair share 
of popularity. Dr. Collis was also the author of 
ordination and other sermons. 


Tae name of the late Dr. Worthington was 
more familiar to English churchmen thirty years 
ago than at the present time. He has held the 
rectory of Holy Trinity, Gray’s Inn Road, during 
the last forty-two years. For some time he was 
the editor of two extinct periodicals, the Foreign 
Quarterly Review and the Foreign and Colonial 
Review. A fierce controversialist on political and 
religious topics, Dr. Worthington produced a 
variety of P nag ren all of which have now 
perished. His opinions will be sufficiently shown 
by the titles of his pamphlets on Romish Usurpa- 
tion and Tractarian Tendencies, both of which 
were published amid the excitement of that 
memorable year 1850. Dr. Worthington died on 
the 29th ult., in his eightieth year. 


For thirty-seven years the Rev. Robert Jones 
(whose death took place on the 28th ult., in his 
seventy-first year) has officiated as the Vicar of 
All Saints’, Rotherhithe. A Welshman, as his 
name implies, he naturally graduated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1837. Mr. Jones has long 
been the “ metropolitan secretary” to the Cam- 
brian Institute. In 1867 he edited the poeti- 
cal works, with Life and correspondence, of 
Goronwy Owen, and had previously superintended 
the issue of a reprint of Thomas Roscoe's 
Wanderings and Excursions in North Wales. We 
believe that Mr. Jones has rendered other services 
to Welsh literature. 


On the 29th ult. died M. Achille de Vaulabelle, 
one of the veterans of the Republican party in 
France. Born at Chatel Censoir (Yonne) in 1799, 
he commenced his literary career as a journalist. 
In 1824 he founded the Nain Jaune, and after- 
wards Le Pour et le Contre, which became La 
Révolution de 1830. Under Louis Philippe he 
was on the staff of the National, but he did not 
show that violent hostility toward the Govern- 
ment of July by which some of his fellow-con- 
tributors were animated. By this time he had 

gun some substantial works, which thenceforward 
absorbed almost all his thoughts. In 1835 he pub- 
lished his Histoire de I’ Egypte Moderne, 1802-1838 ; 
and in the same year he began the preparatory 
labours for the work which made his reputation, 
L’Histoire des Deux Restaurations. It was only 
uine years later, in 1844, that the first volume 
appeared. The seven others followed in rapid 
succession, M. de Vaulabelle’s work is now super- 
‘nnuated ; it has been greatly surpassed both in 
abundance of information and in impartiality of 
view by that recently published in twenty volumes 
by M. L, de Viel-Castel. It bears the impress of 
the passions which animated the Liberal party 
‘against the Bourbons before they had lost any of 
their bitterness; it does no justice either to their 
acts or to their intentions; and, what is especially 
distasteful at the present day, it shows that com- 
ination of Bonapartist enthusiasm and democratic 


‘spirations which was the distinctive characteristic | 





of the Liberalism of 1830. Nevertheless L’ Histoire 
des Deux Restaurations, which is based upon very 
wide and profound researches, brought forward at 
the time of its publication a host of historical re- 
velations, and met with a legitimate success. Even 
at the present day, considered rather as ‘‘ memoirs” 
than as an impartial history, it continues to 
possess much value. It is written with spirit, 
with a warmth of conviction which carries 
the reader away, and it faithfully reflects the sen- 
timents by which the noblest part of the French 
nation was animated between 1815 and 1830. 
It is very superior to the “ Histories ” of the same 
a by Lamartine and Nettement. In 1848 

. de Vaulabelle was a member of the National 
Assembly, and for a brief space Minister of Public 
Instruction under General Cavaignac’s Govern- 
ment. Since 1849 he has lived in retirement, 
and has been working at a Histoire Contemporaine 
depuis 1830, which will no doubt contain interest- 
ing personal reminiscences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
QUESTION. 
London : April 2, 1879. 

The significant tokens of a change in the opinions 
of American publishers on the subject of inter- 
national copyright noted by Mr. Marston in his 
recent pamphlet on this subject are strikingly cor- 
roborated by an important circular just issued by 
the great house of Harper and Brothers, of New 
York. As no document more important to 
English authors and other persons interested in 





literary, dramatic, and artistic property has a 
peared for some years, I shall be glad if you will 
allow me a little space for the purpose of calling 
attention to its contents. Briefly, what Messrs. 
— and Co. propose is, that full copyright 
in the United States shall, on reciprocal terms, 
be conferred on English authors, upon the con- 
dition that their works shall be “ manufactured 
and published in that country by a citizen 
thereof within three months after publication 
here.” The proviso, it is suggested, shall not apply 
to paintings, engravings, sculpture, or other works 
of art; nor is it proposed to prohibit printing in 
either country from stereotype plates prepared in 
the other and imported for the purpose. 


Practically this may be regarded as conceding 
the whole principle of international copyright ; 
for if English works are to be republished in 
America it is to be expected that it will be stipu- 
lated that they shall. not be withheld from 
American readers beyond a reasonable time. 
English publishers would doubtless prefer to be at 
liberty to export to America manufactured books. 
But it is to be observed that the proviso is merely 
an extension of the established commercial 
policy of the United States, which is that of pro- 
tection, not free trade. That it imposes an arti- 
ficial restriction on the supply of books, doubles the 
compositors’ labour—at least when it is not found 
practicable or expedient to stereotype—and thus 
tends to make American publication artificially 
dear for the benefit of no one but American printers, 
paper-makers, and bookbinders, is perfectly 
true. But that is a matter which concerns 
American book- buyers much more than it 
concerns English authors, It is certainly no part 
of our business to dictate to the people of the 
United States a commercial policy however 
sound or consistent with principles of natural 
justice. While the economical doctrines in fashion 
in America shall still hold sway, it is idle to 
suppose that the English publisher will be per- 
mitted to outrival American publishers in their 
own market; and it is obvious that even the fullest 
concession to our publishers’ wishes on these 
points could at any moment be nullified by the 
mere exercise of that right to impose additional 
custom duties which the United States legislature 
is little likely to relinquish, Even our own 
colonists, the Canadians, have obtained the sanc- 
tion of our Government to the principle of local 
remanufacture ; and it may be considered certain 
that, in the present state of opinion, international 
copyright in the United States will be accompanied 
by efficient protection of native industry. Should 
a convention be settled as a, Sowing however, it 
is to be hoped that the English Government 
will decline the reciprocal right of insisting on 
republication here; for it could hardly be worth 
our while to abandon the generous policy of in- 
dustrial and commercial freedom for the sake of 
hampering the transactions of Mr. Longfellow or 
Mr. Bret Harte in the improbable case of his 
finding it convenient to send his American editions 
here instead of selling his English rights to Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Messrs. Warne, or Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. 

In the proposal, however, that the American 
editions shall not only be printed and manufac- 
tured but published by citizens of the United 
States, there unhappily lurks a much more illiberal 
pu than anything to be found in the ordinary 
application of the doctrine of protection. The 
most bigoted opponents of free trade, at least 
among civilised nations, have hitherto been con- 
tent to repose under the shelter of prohibitive or 
burdensome duties. Inside the cordon of custom- 
houses, at least, there has been equality between 
the native and the foreign producer. In Russia, 
for example, barbaric exclusiveness is the prevail- 
ing feature of the official tariffs; yet there is, I 
believe, nothing to prevent an English engineer or 
cotton spinner, as such, from setting up an estab- 
lishment in Moscow or St. Petersburg. Yet this 
is just what the United States publishers, repre- 
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sented by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, propose. In 
order to deal in English copyrights, or to print, bind, 
or make paper for publishing English works under 
this proposed arrangement, a man must be Ameri- 
can born, or must have renounced his native 
country and obtained letters of naturalisation. The 
object, of course, is to destroy the trade of those 
branch establishments which some of our leading 
publishers have successfully established on the 
other side of the Atlantic; or, at least, to compel 
their transfer into other hands, It is to be ob- 
served that in the analogous and not less important 
case of international patent rights, no such restric- 
tions have ever been established, or even imagined. 
For the credit of the United States people it is 
to be hoped that a stipulation so entirely opposed 
to international usage and to the whole spirit of 
the generous policy hitherto pursued by that 
nation towards strangers will not be insisted on. 
To accept on our part the reciprocal privilege of 
forbidding citizens of the United States to carry 
on a publishing trade here would be obviously 
against all English precedent; and yet it would 
be grossly unfair to our publishers to grant their 
American rivals privileges denied to them. 
On the other hand, it would be contrary to all 
principle if the great boon of international copy- 
right, which would confer on English literature 
the immense encouragement of another nation of 
book-buyers, speaking our language, and even 
more numerous than our own population, should 
be declined for the sake of the private interests of 
two or three publishing houses, Such are the 
embarrassments in which this proposition must 
involve the English members of the suggested 
commission. 

The minor details of Messrs. Harpers’ proposal 
are comparatively unimportant; though I may 
observe that they necessarily involve a reform of 
our loose registration system. It may, indeed, 
be taken for granted that international copyright 
with America will be found incompatible with 
our curious superstition which permits the regis- 
tration of all our literary, dramatic, and musical 
property to be in the irresponsible hands of an 
old civic guild or corporation as obsolete and 
dead as is their very title of “ stationers,” when 
employed in the sense of publishers and book- 
sellers. 

I understand Messrs. Harper to propose that 
similar privileges shall be reciprocally conferred 
in the case of stage-right—that is, the right of 
representation of plays and music. It will per- 
‘haps seem at first sight that the condition that 
plays should in all cases be represented in America 
‘within three months after their production here 
would be far more inconvenient than the like 
limit of term in the case of book publication. 
This is, however, practically of little importance, 
as it appears from recent decisions of the American 
courts that a dramatist might still protect his 
rights by simply abstaining from publishing his 
play until it had been represented in America. 

The proposals of the large American house of 
Appleton and Co., and the address on the same 
subject by Mr. G. II. Putnam, which are included 
in Messrs. Harpers’ pamphlet, indicate views sub- 
stantially in accordance with those stated. The 
American publishers, whose opposition has been 
so powerful in delaying a settlement of this 
question, may, therefore, be regarded as at 
length agreed on this subject; nor does there 
seem any reason to doubt the sincerity of Messrs. 
Harpers’ assertion that there is “no disincli- 
nation on the part of American publishers to 
pay British authors as they do American authors.” 

Messrs. Harper propose the appointment of a 
commission or conference of eighteen American 
citizens and British subjects, in which the United 
States and Great Britain shall be equally repre- 
sented, jointly to consider the details of a treaty. 
It is further suggested that in each country the 
commission should be composed of three authors, 
three publishers, and three publicists. 

. Moy Tuomas. 





ETYMOLOGY OF THE ITALIAN WORDS “ MALATO” 
AND “‘ MALATTIA.” 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. : 
March 29, 1879. 

That malato is nothing but the past participle 
of malare, a synonym of ammalare, “to fall sick,” 
is fully proved by the use made by good Italian 
authors, such as G. Villani and Bembo, of the 
first of these verbs. The Italian participial ter- 
mination -ato corresponds to the Latin -atus, the 
Spanish and Portuguese -ado, the Occitanian -at, 
the ancient French -ert, and the modern French -é. 

With regard to malattia, always spelt and pro- 
nounced with two ¢’s, where does this reduplica- 
tion come from? No Italian participle ends in 
-atto, and consequently from no participle what- 
ever can malatiia be derived; but, as malaptia 
and malapte, meaning “sickness” and “sick,” 
are to be found in ancient Occitanian, it seems 
more than probable that malattia, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary appearance, is not derived from 
malato, but from male aptus. 

L.-L., BONAPARTE. 








HAMLET'S LEAPING INTO OPHELIA’S GRAVE. 
17 Kensington Square, W. : March 31, 1879. 


Mr. F. S. Ellis calls my attention to the cor- 
respondence in the Acapemy of January 11 and 
18, concerning Hamlet’s leaping into the grave, 
in which Mr. Furnivall incidentally asserts that 
the lines— 

“Which he revived to be revived soe 
No more young Hamlett, ould Hieronymoe 
Kind [not King] Lear, the greued [not creuel] 
Moore, and more beside, 

That liued in him, haue now for euer dyed” 
are “evidently” forged; and appeals to Dr. 
Ingleby’s Centurte of Prayse. Neither Mr. Fur- 
nivall nor Dr. Ingleby ever saw the MS., how- 
ever, which, together with the one they allow to 
be authentic, is in the library of my late father, 
Henry Huth; and hence, with every respect for 
the judgment of these great critics, 1 do not feel 
disposed to rely on their bare assertion. Dr. 
Ingleby has so often attacked Mr. Collier 
that it is naturally impossible for him to 
credit anything published by that gentleman ; 
but, as Mr. Moy Thomas points out, it is Mr. 
Haslewood, in whose possession the MSS. for- 
merly were, who is responsible, and he sent 
the new version to Mr. Collier, who never 
(probably) saw the original. (There is the 
following note in the octavo MS.: “After 
printing from the opposite poem, I met with 
another copy in MS., which is to be inserted 
by Mr. Collier in his Theatrical History, having 
transmitted him copy for that purpose.”) 

Had Dr. Ingleby seen the folio MS. in which 
the accused lines appear, I think he would not 
have so lightly pronounced them “ spurious.” This 
folio is made up of several poetical commonplace 
books of poems by K. James, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Herrick, Donne, Pembroke, Rudyard, Carew, Ran- 
dolph, Suckling, Corbet, and many other and un- 
known authors ; and the part in which the elegy on 
Richard Burbage occurs consists of two hundred 
pages closely written, all in the same hand (except, 
perhaps, toward: the end), and with no sign 
of interpolation where the lines in question occur. 
It may, perhaps, be forged ; but if it is, the forger 
must have spent a lifetime on this and the re- 
mainder of the eight hundred pages of which the 
volume is composed. Both MSS. date about the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century, and, 
from a careful comparison of the two versions, it 
seems to me that both have been copied from the 
same original; but that the 8vo has shortened the 
elegy, while the folio has polished it. There is 
one variant, indeed, which argues rather a careless 
forger. For the version— 

“ The slender Ivy topps ye ¢allest trees” 
in the 8vo, the folio has— 


“ The slender Ivy topps the smallest trees,” 





which proves a careless copyist, but hardly 
forger. 

I fail to see the force of Mr. Moy Thomas's 
objection that the elegy cannot be authentic 
because it was “published for the first time 
more than 200 years after the period at 
which, if genuine, it must have been written ;” 
or of Mr. Furnivall’s objection that it would 
hardly have been seemly for Luertes and Ham- 
let “to stamp on” the “coffinless corpse” of 
Ophelia. The grave must have been large for the 
bearers of the “coffinless corpse” to have been 
able to deposit the corpse in it, and easy of access, 
Again, there seems to be no reason why the lines 

« ——. and the rest 

Of his crewes, whilst hee did but seeme to bleed 

Amazed, thought hee had bene deade indeed,” 
should not refer to the last scene of Hamlet. The 
elegy is a general tribute to the acting of Burbage, 
and not to a particular scene, or even play. 

AtrreD H. Hora, 








A PHONETIC READING-BOOK AS A MEANS OF TRANS- 
FER TO THE READING OF BOOKS IN THE ORDI- 
NARY SPELLING. , 

344 Pembroke Square, Kensington, W.: 
April 2, 1879. 

Apart from the question of introducing any 

change of spelling in ordinary books and news- 
apers, it would be highly desirable to establish 
ea | reach of doubt the truth of the assertion 
that children, by beginning with books printed 
in phonetic spelling, can be taught to read books 
rinted in the ordinary spelling in much 
ess time, and with greater ease, distinctness, and 
expression, than is at present the case. It is pro- 
posed that a reading-book shall be prepared, con- 
taining nursery rhymes, fables, children’s songs, 

&e.—in short, the most attractive reading for 

young children that can be found in the English 

language—and the whole rendered still more at- 
tractive by plentiful illustrations of a high class. 

If no new types be introduced, the cost of print- 

ing would not be excessive. Some of the lead- 

ing publishers would doubtless be willing to 
lend electrotype blocks of illustrations if the 
loans were suitably acknowledged. It is further 
proposed that the book shall contain in itself the 
means of transfer to reading in the ordinary 
spelling. To effect this, in the first pages of the 
book, each word should have beneath it in very 
small print the same word in the ordinary 
spelling, and the last pages should be printed in 
bold type in the ordinary spelling, interlined with 
the phonetic spelling, in small print, whenever the 
ordinary spelling is not a guide to the sound. If 
the consistent use of digraphs for the long vowel 
sounds such as “aa, ai, ee, ei, oa, eu” be con- 
sidered objectionable, “ 4, a, 6, i, 6, i,” or “2a, 

a’, e', 1", 0°, u',” might be adopted as substitutes 

for new types. 

The book would be suitable for use by teachers 
not previously well versed in phonetic reading, and 
its contents and appearance would render it accept- 
able to parents for use in onzseries, as well as to 
teachers for use in schools for all classes, and not 
in public elementary schools only. In the course 
of time the question would inevitably press for 
solution— Why go on to the ordinary spelling at 
all, when the phonetic spelling is so easily lea 
and the meaning of the words unmistakeably con- 
veyed? In this way a great reform might be 
silently and insensibly effected which no central 
authority or legislative enactment would be able 
to bring about. I should be glad to give ye be 
vices in the editorship of such a reading-book; 
and, with an expenditure of a few pounds, some 
specimen pages and a more detailed prospectus 


could be circulated, and subscriptions invited, to 
form a guarantee fund to secure the thorough and 
efficient carrying out of the idea. I submit that 
this is one of the most practical steps that cad 
be taken on behalf of spelling reform at the pre- 
J. B, Runpgtt. 
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THE LATE MR. PICKERING’S TENNYSON 
COLLECTION. 
Chelsea : April 2, 1879. 

A sale of unusual interest to Tennysonian 
students and collectors will take place at Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s rooms on Monday next, 
when a very remarkable collection of early editions 
and privately-printed works of the Poet Laureate 
will be dispersed. It comprises ninety-three 

te lots, including no less than five copies of 
the early schoolboy volume by Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, Poems by Two Brothers, published at 
Louth, in Lincolnshire, when they were at the 
grammar-school there, fifty-two years ago. Four 
of these are large-paper copies (for the book was 
published in two sizes, octavo and duodecimo); and 
one of these derives peculiar interest from the fact 
thatitis a presentation copy from Charles Tennyson, 
and has the following inscription written on the 
fly-leaf: “To dear little Constance, from her 

fectionate friend, C. Tennyson, March 6, 1835.” 
There are two copies of Charles Tennyson’s early 
volume of Sonnets (one of which is addressed to 
Arthur Hallam), a tiny duodecimo of eighty-three 

es, published at Cambridge in 1830; two of 
Mfred Tennyson's first volume, Poems chiefly 
lyrical, published by Effingham Wilson in the 
same year, and two of his second volume, pub- 
lished by Edward Moxon in the winter of 1832. 
But the gem of the whole collection—a priceless 
treasure which it is to be hoped the au- 
thorities at our National Library will not 
a second time neglect to secure—is a copy 
of the original edition of The Lover’s Tale 
—a blank-verse poem of sixty pages, bearing 
on the title the name of Alfred Tennyson as the 
author, and the imprint “ Edward Moxon, 1833” 
—but withdrawn before publication, given away 
only to a few private friends, and never reprinted 
by its author. It was in June 1870, at Messrs. 
Sotheby's rooms, that this poem was last sold, and 
was allowed by the Museum authorities to slip 
through their fingers and to pass into Mr, 
Pickering’s hands, a circumstance on which the 
Athenaeum severely animadverted at the time. 

Next to The Lover's Tale in interest are two 

cag printed in 1867 at the private press of Sir 
vor Bertie Guest, Bart., of Canford Manor—viz., 
The Window; or, the Loves of the Wrens, the 
text of which differs very materially from that of 
the edition afterwards published with Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s music, and The Victim. Both of these 
an also to find a place in our national collec- 
ion. 

Among the minor rarities may be mentioned 
four copies of the first edition of The Princess, 
published in 1847, and two of the first edition of 
In Memoriam, published in 1850. There is a very 
rich and exhaustive accumulation of early reviews 
and notices of Tennyson, and of Annuals, Maga- 
anes, &c., in which some of his early poems ap- 
peared. Indeed the collection is of so unique and 
interesting a character that it seems a pity it 
should not (with the exception of the duplicates) 
have been sold en masse. 

Tae Avrnor or “ TENNYSONIANA.” 





MR. THOROLD ROGERS’S “‘ HISTORY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND PRICES.” 

London : April 2, 1879. 
By an inadvertence for which I owe an apology 
to Mr. Thorold Rogers, I omitted to refer to his 
History of Agriculture and Prices in my review 
of Roscher’s Principles of Political Economy. I 
cannot account for the oversight, as I had very 
lately spoken of that excellent work in the Jahr- 
buch of Political Economy edited by Dr. Conrad, 
of Halle, and am in the habit of referring to it. 
- Rogers might reasonably complain of a sen- 
tence in my review, apparently ignoring it, and I 
beg leave, therefore, to acknowledge that I com- 

mitted an inadvertence. T. E. C. Lesxre. 











ON THE RENDERING OF dppovia IN ARISTOTLE’S 
“ poLitics,” v. [VIII.] v., 22-25. 
Glasgow : March 29, 1879. 

Mr. W. Chappell’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of March 29 rested on the mistaken supposi- 
tion that I had identified dpyovia with “ har- 
mony” in the technical modern sense. If Mr. 
Chappell had read my first letter (March 15) he 
wou 1 have known that this was not the case. 
I there expressly distinguished the Greek sense 
from the modern sense, and pointed out that with 
such epithets as “ Dorian,” “ Phrygian” added, 
no one could suppose that the modern technical 
sense was meant. 

Prof. Jowett, and Messrs. Davies and Vaughan, 
render dppovia, in the same connexion, by “ har- 
mony,” as I do. In Plato Rep. 398 E, rives 
obv Opnvades dppovia, x.r.d., Prof. Jowett trans- 
lates :—“ And which are the harmonies expressive 
of sorrow? ... The harmonies which you mean 
are the mixed or tenor Lydian, and the full-toned 
or bass Lydian.” Messrs. Davies and Vaughan 
have:—* Which then are the plaintive harmo- 
nies? .... Mixed Lydian and Hyperlydian.” 

Mr. Chappell’s letter requires no further answer, 
but it contains two statements which call for 
correction. 

1. Mr. Chappell says:—“ povor) in Greek in- 
cludes all art and science,... . and of this 
dppovia, in our sense of the word, was but a 
branch.” It is true that povoun sometimes 
meant—not, indeed, “all art and science,” but— 
literary as well as musical accomplishment — 
especially a knowledge of the poets, On the 
other hand, povow was frequently used in the 
special sense of music. All through Arist. Pol. v., 
v.—vii. it is so. See, eg. v. § 1l, rijv 87 
povokny mavres eivai papev Tay 1diaT@V, Kai Yirny 
kal pera ped@dias, “ We all deem music one of the 
pleasantest things, whether purely instrumental or 
accompanied by the voice.” And vii. § 1, émed) riv 
pév povoixny dpa@pev Sut pedorotias cal pvdpev 
ovcav: “ We see that the constituent elements of 
musie are melody and time.” So vii. § 6, riv 
Ocarpixiy povorxny: and often elsewhere. 

2. Mr. Chappell says:—“ The true translation 
of dppovia is ‘music ;’ it includes all the art and 
science of music, theoretical and practical.” No 
classical Greek writer ever used the word in this 
sense. The primary idea of dppovia was the 
arrangement of sounds (@6dyyo.) at certain in- 
tervals (Siaorqjuara). But there was one condition 
of “ music” which dpyovia did not include. This 
was time (pvOuds). Hence dppovia and pvbpds are 
both named when the idea of “ music” is to be 
completely represented: e.g. Arist. Pol. v., v. 23; 
Plato, Rep. 398 D. 

An accurate account of the Greek dppovia, and 
of their relations to the modern modes, is given 
by Mr. H. CO. Banister, Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
his excellent text-book of Music (Sixth Edition, 
1877). R. C. Jess. 


[We can insert no further correspondence on 
this subject.—Eb. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 7.—5 P.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 
8 p.M.—Victoria Institute : “ Does the Contemporaneity of 
Man with the Extinct Mammalia, as shown by recent 
Cavern Explorations, prove the Antiquity of Man ?” 
by T. R. Callard. 
TugEspay, April 8.—1 P.M. Horticultural. 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Exhibition of Antiqui- 
ties from the United States of Colombia,” by W. D. 
Bowles ; ‘On the Mummy of a Papuan from Darnley 
Island,” by Prof. W. H. Flower; “ Rag-bushes and 
kindred Observances,” by M. J. Walhouse; “ Trel- 
lech,” by F. G. Hilton Price. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on “ The Electric Light 
for Lighthouses.” 
WEDNEspDayY, April 9.—8 P.M. Microscopical : “ On the thermal 
Death- point of known Monad Germs in Fluid,” by the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger; ‘‘ An illuminating Traverse- 
lens,” by R. B. Tolles. 
8 P.M. Geological : “Geological Age of the Rocks forming 
the Southern Highlands of Ireland,” by Prof. E. 
Hull; “On the Silurian District of Rhymney and 
Pen -y-lan, Cardiff,” and “On some three-toed Foot- 





prints from the Triassic Conglomerate of South Wales,” 
by W. J. Sollas; “A Contribution to the History of 
Mineral Veins,” by J. A. Phillips. 

8 p.m. Graphic. 

8 P.M. Astronomical. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers : Discussion on “ South African 
Telegraphs” and on ‘‘ Experimental Researches into 
Means of Preventing Induction upon lateral Wires ;” 
* Effects of Induction between Wire and Wire, with 
Reference to the Electric Light,” by W. H. Preece. 

THURSDAY, April 10.—8 p.m. Mathematical. 

8 P.M. Historical: ‘“ Historical Development of Idealism 
and Realism,” IV., by Dr. Zerffi; ** Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Office of Poet Laureate in England,” by 
W. Hamilton. 








SCIENCE. 


Geschichte und Kritik der Grundbegriffe der 
Gegenwart. Von Rudolf Eucken. (Leip- 
zig: Veit.) 

Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie, 
im Umriss dargestellt. Von Rudolf Eucken. 
(Leipzig: Veit.) 

Pror. Eucken, of Jena, deserves the thanks 

of every student of philosophy for the work 

which these two volumes represent. Never, 
perhaps, did the world require more than 
now a criticism of its ideas—an analysis of 
those pet terms which its disputants so fre- 
quently employ without perceiving any of 
the difficulties they conceal. But if the 
earlier of Prof. Eucken’s works has thus a 
real mission to fulfil, his later-published 
history of philosophical terminology has 
even more substantial grounds on which to 
claim a hearty welcome. Such a history, 
although much needed, hitherto remained 
undone. Of course, philosophical lexicons 
such as that by Chauvin or by Walch, and 
still more works like Bonitz’s admirable 

Index Aristotelicus or Prantl’s History of 

Logic, were no small aids to such an under- 

taking. But hitherto no writer had sys- 

tematically traced the development of 
philosophy as fixed in language ; and Prof. 

Eucken has made, to say the least, a good 

beginning in the construction of such a 

history. He has carefully collected the 

chief terms which each great thinker has 
added to the stock of philosophical ‘‘ coun- 
ters.” But his work is not merely the dry 
enumeration of names which such collection 
might be taken to imply. In his hands, 
terminology becomes an index to the history 
of philosophy ; and the different contribu- 
tions of successive thinkers are made to 
throw no inconsiderable light upon the lead- 
ing tendencies of their systems. The am- 
biguity of Aristotle’s phraseology is shown 
to result from his attitude to Plato; the 
subjective character of Stoicism is indicated 
by a survey of the psychological expressions 
introduced : the importance of Scholasticism 
is brought out by an enumeration of the 
terms which Duns Scotus and his imme- 
diate followers have bequeathed to modern 

Europe. It can hardly be but that omis- 

sions will be found in Prof. Eucken’s work 

—ethical terms, for example, have not met 

with sufficient notice—and the writer 

himself modestly remarks that his labours 
will best secure their end if they be quickly 
superseded by more extensive enquiries, 

We also trust that the work will be carried 

further, but we feel assured that future 

labourers will look back with gratitude on 
the lines Prof. Eucken has mapped ont. 

The reflections which a reviewer would 
naturally make respecting such investiga- 
tions are happily provided by the writer 
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himself in the concluding chapter of the 
work. Terms, he reminds us, which are now 
on everybody’s lips have often had a com- 
paratively recent origin; others, referred 
possibly to some modern thinker, belong 
really to earlier systems. Distinctions like 
a priori and a posteriori often exist long be- 
fore they obtain an established application ; 
others, from want of a definite connotation 
—e.g., clear and distinct ideas—never come 
into general use at all. And there are even 
terms—subjective and objective—which have 
entirely reversed their meaning in the course 
of centuries. The difference in the historical 
significance of one term as contrasted with 
another is well brought out by the writer. 
** Atom and idea,”’ he remarks, “ have main- 
tained themselves for centuries in the most 
different languages. But while idea reflects 
all the turning-points of philosophical de- 
velopment, atom exhibits nothing but a 
variation in the form of its verbal termina- 
tion.” Idea, in fact, Prof. Eucken in two 
or three interesting pages shows, as it passes 
from the hands of Plato, who regards it as 
identical with reality, to Gassendi, who 
treats idea and reality as actual opposites, is 
a kind of microcosm in which the fortunes of 
the greater world are reflected. And the 
value of the study of terminology becomes 
still more striking when, as in the case of 
Tetens with Gefiihi, the employment of some 
term is virtually a real advance in psycho- 
logical analysis. 

The chief, and perhaps the unavoidable, 
defect of such a history of terminology is 
that it leaves little room for what is really 
the most interesting side of such researches 
—the study of ideas as they pass through 
different ages from one language to another. 
But the defect, if such it can be called, is 
practically remedied in that History and 
Criticism of the Fundamental Ideas of the 
Present which Prof. Eucken published pre- 
viously to his History of Terminology. It 
is, indeed, only the more popular of our 
conceptions that he has so traced—* not 
the ideas of the philosophy of the pre- 
sent, but the philosophical ideas of the 
present are,” he says, “the subject of his 
labours ”—but within this category are em- 
braced the most important of philosophical 
ideas. So he traces the conception of Ez- 
perience as it isemployed in Aristotle, Bacon, 
and modern thought; or that of Evolution 
(Entwicklung) as it passes from being the 
mere opposite of Involution (Hinwicklung) 
to its present pretensions to omnipotence. 
But such historical sketches are not, it is 
almost needless to say, regarded as merely 
matters of antiquarian interest. Rather, 
“the later presupposes so essentially the 
earlier that we cannot understand the 
tendencies of the present without casting 
a look back on the process as a whole.” 
So it is shown that in the present use 
of a priort “ Scholastic and Leibnitz, Kant 
and Hegel cross each other,” and that the 
present tendency to identify the term 
with innate is as illogical as it is unhis- 
torical. It may be seen from this that 
Prof. Eucken is not one of those who have 
been blinded by the superficial philosophy 
of the century: and the fact is still more 
apparent in his criticism of some other 
notions. If he discuss subjective and objec- 





tive, it is to show that ‘matter and move- 
ment presuppose mental activity, and cannot 
therefore be set over against mind as the 
ultimate essence of things ;” if he examines 
experience it is to note the weakness of an 
“‘inductive” psychology, or to maintain 
with regard to physiological explanations of 
our mental forms that one “ may answer the 
psychological question altogether in the 
manner of empiricism without being a phi- 
losophical empiricist in the transcendental 
sense.” The worshipper of Evolution is met 
by the question, ‘‘ What is it that is evolved, 
and how and whence is it evolved?” and 
reminded that the mind could never come 
to translate customary association into causal 
connexion if this latter were not essentially 
rooted in the mind’s own nature. A similar 
tone pervades Prof. Eucken’s criticism of the 
notions of teleology, culture, humanity, 
optimism and pessimism. We really—so the 
writer would appear to sum up his criticism 
on the present application of our popular 
ideas—possess and apply to-day much more 
than we believe we do; we leave particularly 
those ideas which relate to practice without 
grounds to justify their use, while at the 
same time we give up none of their old 
pretensions. And thus, the writer somewhat 
severely adds, ‘the spiritual life of our day 
carries with it a content of which the pre- 
misses are shaken, or are at least not held 
steadily before the general consciousness.” 
Would that this truth might find some 
recognition in our popular philosopby ! 
Epwin WALLACE. 








A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies, accompanied by Two Language Maps. 
By Robert N. Cust, late of H. M. Indian 
Civil Service. (Triibner.) 


Ir the title of this work be suggestive of an 
intention to contribute a mere catalogue 
raisonné of languages prevalent in our 
Eastern Empire, the Preface and Introduc- 
tion are more explicit. They tell us that 
the author is one of those members of 
a distinguished service whose gratuitous 
labours of love are as heartily and readily 
given for the good of his fellows as were the 
paid exertions of his professional life. An 
Indian civilian of more than local repute, 
he had for a quarter of a century devoted 
his energies exclusively to the furtherance 
of the public interests. When compelled, 
by ill-health and overwork, to relinquish a 
lucrative and honourable vocation in the far 
East, it became his lot to realise how appli- 
cable to this island of ours, in the nineteenth 
century, is that ancient and undying truth 
spoken to a Semitic people by the wisest of 
kings, that ‘‘the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong.’ That is to 
say, he applied for employment under his 
old masters at home, and was not suc- 
cessful. His official experiences had been 
doubtless valuable in India: they would be 
utilised at home, if required: but when 
required, or in what manner, or whether at 
all, it was impossible to render any account. 
Neither dismayed nor disheartened at this 
illustration of a practice which, to the 
initiated, has almost the force of law, he 


_ resolved to revert to original tastes, and, 











gathering up the fragments of a non. 
official linguistic experience, see what data 
he could put together which would be useful 
to the general student, or, to quote his own 
favourite expression, what he could “ do for 
India.” The volume before us is the far 
from unsatisfactory result of his effort in so 
good a cause. 

Mr. Cust sought “to fill up a vacuum ” by 
classifying the modern languages of the East 
Indies according to the families to which 
they respectively belong. Given the number 
of families—subdividing, where necessary, 
into branches—the several languages allotted 
to each would be ascertained and separately 
treated agreeably to their order in the list, 
due attention being paid to dialects. Such 
a@ programme augured no sinecure, but a 
performance of great labour; for, notwith. 
standing the avowed object of compiling 
rather than composing, the task of collecting, 
collating, and condensing would tax severely 
the skill and patience of anyone undertak- 
ing it, however able and painstaking. We 
may now offer our hearty congratulations 
on the result thus quietly and conscientiously 
achieved. Mr. Cust has presented the 
Indian student with a manual of invaluable 
lore, concisely expressed in some 200 pages, 
of which the Appendix alone, or abont a 
fifth part of the whole (with the ingenious 
Language-Maps appertaining), should be in 
constant requisition, because it is for pur- 
poses of reference replete with interest and 
usefulness. Let us hope that so important a 
work will be known and appreciated beyond 
the limits of the Indian services; nor should 
its Western range be restricted to the book- 
shelves of confirmed Orientalists or scientific 
philologists. 

A critical analysis of the contents of this 
volume would occupy more space than could 
be afforded in a weekly journal. Any single 
language of the 243 registered would be 
matter for a distinct review ; and there are, 
besides, 296 dialects to be taken into account. 
Pushti and Balichi, the only two tongues 
of the Iranic branch of the Aryan family 
brought under notice, have an especial in- 
terest at the present hour. To describe the 
true area of the former in Afghanistan 
involves so largely the question of ethnology 
in that country, that we must be content to 
accept the rough definition shown in the 
Language Map; but no clue is afforded in the 
body of the “Sketch” to the precise where- 
abouts of cessation of Pushtti to the west- 
ward, or when and where it merges into 
Persian and other tongues. The number of 
the Balichi-speaking population in Sindh is 
given generally at 145,000; but the sub- 
division of this very dubious figure into the 
numerous tribes scattered about the province 
—of which many heads or members possess 
rent-free lands, entailed or for life—would 
probably enable us to arrive at a philological 
separation sufficiently important to notice. 
It may be stated, en passant, that some balf- 
million acres of land in Sindh are hereditary 
jagirs, or estates alienated in perpetuity, eX- 
clusive of a few grants to Afghan “ Pattab- 
dars,’’ who hold on different but equally 
favourable terms. Among the fourteen lan- 
guages of the Indic Aryan branch, Sindbi 
is treated mainly on the reports of Dr. 
Trumpp, an excellent authority, but who 
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certainly did not, as here inferred, of his own 
judgment approve “‘the Arabic character, 
with additional letters to suit the Sindhi 
sounds.” This learned and indefatigable 
scholar objected, in a most decided manner, 
to the so-called Arabic-Sindhi character 
upon philological principles, preferring the 
rdi, which he contended could be made 
applicable to the language of Sindh without 
resorting to additional—i.e., borrowed or 
invented—letters, a practice he not un- 
naturally condemned. That the Arabic- 
Sindhi was, however, a character generally 
understood by all educated natives (except 
the strictly trading classes, who clung to their 
own respective modes of expression) proved 
eventually too well-established a fact to be 
disputed : and publication after publication 
continued to be issued in that guise by the 
Government Lithographic Press, a printed 
specimen having been successfully attempted 
by Mr. Austin of Hertford, under the 
auspices of Messrs. Allen & Co., in 1863. 

It cannot be supposed that the references 
on the several languages and dialects treated 
of in the work under notice should have been 
exhausted in the names of authorities found 
in the Appendix. But we would call atten- 
tion to the circumstance that, besides the four 
well-known writers on Pushti there men- 
tioned, Klaproth appears to have contributed 
some published information on the subject 
at St. Petersburg in 1810-14; Wilken at 
Berlin in 1818-19 ; Evermann, also at Berlin, 
in 1823 ; Muhabbat Khan in London about 
1828 ; Lieut. Leech at Calcutta in 1838-39 ; 
and Captain (now Lieut.-General) J. L. 
Vaughan, also at Calcutta, in 1854. A very 
interesting interpretation of more than 1,000 
Pushtti proverbs was published by Mr. 
Thurburn in his book on Bann only two or 
three years ago. 

That philology does not imply a power 
of speaking languages as well as under- 
standing them is self-evident. A good 
ear for music, a faculty for imitation, a 
taste for dramatic representation, all 
these are immense aids to the acquisition 
of foreign tongues colloquially, and do 
more to correct the Englishman’s proneness 
to mispronounce unfamiliar words than long 
study and perseverance. But the linguist, 
who is as fluent and intelligible abroad as at 
home, exchanges a mechanical for an intel- 
lectual power when he can not only use but 
explain the appliances at his disposal; and 
there are linguists, in the practical sense of 
the term, who stand greatly in need of the 
additional knowledge indicated. To suchas 
these it is that Mr. Cust’s book may be re- 
commended for careful perusal. In India, 
as elsewhere, there are many good linguists 
who are not philologists ; and in India, more 
than elsewhere, men who have achieved the 
feat of qualifying for interpreterships in five, 
Six, and it may be, seven or eight Oriental 
anguages, have not the time, if the inclina- 
tion, to bring their acquirements to bear 
on other than purely professional subjects. 

his is not always the fault of the hard- 
working officer. The many exigencies of the 
public service do not suffer that those whom 
the State pleases to consider its “ good men ” 
should become bookworms or confirmed 
students, Nor, be it said, does the State in- 


variably suit the reward of attainment to the 








character of attainment. Instances might 
be given very much to the contrary effect. 
It is in the memory of living men that, 
during the period of their Indian service, an 
officer who had qualified in no less than seven 
native languages was selected and retained 
for the better part of his staff career, for the 
purpose of auditing military accounts in his 
own vernacular, and for the special edification 
of his British employers. 

In conclusion, while thanking Mr. Cust 
for the really good service he has rendered 
to his fellows, we would suggest a recon- 
sideration of his method of transliterating 
the many proper names inevitably put before 
the reader. Is “ Rajpootana” (p. 48) con- 
sistent with “ Ramusi” (p. 49); ‘‘ Serham- 
pore” (p. 48), with “ Nagpur” (p. 58) ; 
““Jessulmere”’ (p. 49), with “Sioni”’ (p. 
58); and so on, usque ad infinitum? Or 
does he think it right to be purposely incon- 
sistent at a time when there is much dis- 
agreement in respect of Oriental phonetics ? 

F. J. Goupsmip. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Weather Forecasts.—The Meteorological Office has 
announced a new system of regular weather fore- 
casts. From the Ist inst. any person who wishes 
for a forecast of weather for twenty-four hours 
in advance can obtain it by telegraphing to the 
office in London, at a cost of three shillings. For 
the Atlantic coasts the Office declines to issue 
forecasts, but undertakes to furnish engineers with 
the latest information it has received. The fore- 
casts will be regularly drawn three times a day— 
at 11 a.m., 4 and 8 p.m. 


On the Existence of the Saiga Antelope in 
France during the Reindeer Age.—It is now 
several years since the late M. Lartet announced 
the discovery of fragments of horns of the saiga 
in the quaternary deposits of Perigord, belonging 
to the reindeer-period. At the same time he 
expressed the opinion that this antelope was not 
living in France at the period in question, but 
that its horns had been obtained from foreign 
sources for use as weapons by palaeolithic man. 
The saiga is a curious sheep-faced antelope, which 
at present inhabits the steppes or open plains of 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia, extending 
from Poland through the region of the Don and the 
Volga, as far eastwards as the Altaiand the Irtish 
River. It is of much interest to determine 
whether the distribution of this creature did or 
did not extend into France during post-pleio- 
cene times. On this point M. Gaudry has 
recently communicated fresh information to the 
French Academy of Sciences, in a note “ De 
Vexistence des Saigas en France a liige du 
Renne.” This palaeontologist has lately found 
among specimens from the bone-caves of Aqui- 
taine not only the horns, but the teeth and many 
of the bones of the saiga, some of which have 
been broken, obviously for the purpose of extract- 
ing the marrow. It seems, therefore, to be now 
laced beyond doubt that the saiga lived on the 
orders of the Tardoire and the Vezére, contem- 
porary with the reindeer, and that it served as 
food to the prehistoric men who dwelt in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the district, and who 
have left to us the well-known works of primitive 
art sculptured oo bone and reindeer-antler. M. 
Gaudry’s observations thus tend to confirm the 
opinion of the late M. Paul Gervais, that an en- 
graving found by M. Piette in the cave of Gour- 
don, in the Haute Garonne, really represents the 
head of the saiga antelope, copied from the living 
creature. 


Improvements in Weather Telegraphy.— Dr. 
Harm has published in the Austrian Zeitschrift 








some suggestions for the improvement of the 
weather telegraphic code. His principal proposi- 
tions are to abandon the telegraphing tenths of 
millimétres for the barometer, and to give up any 
attempt to give information as to humidity: this 
condition being essentially local, as well as having 
a very great diurnal range. He proposes the 
regular institution of telegraphic reports on the 
movement of upper clouds. He further points 
out the absurdity of calculating gradients for 
inland stations by means of pressures reduced to 
sea level, and then supposing that such fictitious 
pressures will have any bearing on the winds 
actually felt. 


The Radiation of Incandescent Platinum.—M. 
J. Violle (Comptes Rendus, 1xxxviii., p. 171) has 
measured the intensity of the light emitted by 

latinum at different temperatures from 900° to 
it 75°, the fusing point of the metal. Taking for 


the unit of intensity that of the red light emitted. 


by platinum at 954°, the temperature of fusion of 

silver, he finds a formula for the intensity at any 

other temperature from which the following values 
are deduced :— 

Temp. Intensity. Temp. Intensity. Temp. Intensity. 
800 0108 1200 178 1690 327 
900 0°475 1300 452 1700 481 

1000 1°82 1400 100° 177. —s_-« 5587 

1100 6°10 1500 194° 

These numbers being known, it becomes easy to 

measure the temperature of platinum (and hence 

that of any furnace into which a strip of platinum 
is introduced) by a simple photometric experi- 
ment, 


In the Ofversigten af Férhandlingar of the 
Stockholm Academy of Sciences for November 
1878, Prof. Axel Moeller, of Lund, has published 
elements and an ephemeris of Faye’s periodical 
comet for the time of its next reappearance in 
1880. The comet, which was first discovered in 
November 1843, performs one revolution rouad 
the sun in about seven years and a-half, and has 
been observed on the occasions of its return to 
perihelion in 1851, 1858, 1865 and 1873. Moeller’s 
predictions of the comet’s places on the last of 
these occasions were extremely accurate, but it 
appears that, through the unfavourable position 
of the comet with regard to the earth and sun, 
and its consequent great faintness, only four ob- 
servations were secured, three at Marseilles and 
one at Olinton, N.Y. During the present re- 
volution the comet's motion has experienced very 
considerable perturbations from the planet Jupiter, 
the distance between the two bodies during the 
interval from November 1874 to April 1876 
having been less than twice the distance of 
the earth from the sun, the minimum distance 
of about 1°5 having been reached in July 
1875. In consequence of these perturbations 
the next return of the comet to its peri- 
helion will be retarded by about a month, 
the perihelion passage occurring on January 22, 
1881. Moeller’s accurate ephemeris of the 
places of the comet is given for every day 
from July 1, 1880, to January 1, 1881. The cir- 
cumstances for observing will be rather more 
favourable than they were in 1865. The comet 
will be nearest to the earth on October 3, 1880, 
the distance being somewhat greater than .that of 
the earth from the sun. Considering the great 
care with which Moeller has taken into account 
the perturbations by all the planets from Venus to 
Uranus, it is probable that the ephemeris will 
turn out to be very exact. 


Comparison of Standard Barometers. — Dr. 
Hellmann has published in the Repertorium fiir 
Meteorologie (vol. vi.) an account of some recent 
comparisons between the standard barometers of 
St. Petersburg, Dorpat, Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
and Upsala, in which he points out the great diffi- 
culties which he experienced from imperfect illumi- 
nation, owing to the awkward positions of the in- 
struments. He concludes with a discussion of 
the defects of existing tables for the reduction of 
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barometrical readings, and expresses the hope that 
new ones may be prepared by the forthcoming 
Congress at Rome. 


Contact Theory of Voitaic Action.—In a paper 
on this subject by Profs. Ayrton and Perry, read 
at the meeting of the Royal Society on March 
13, the following results were stated to have been 
arrived at:—(1) In any voltaic arrangement con- 
taining a number of contacts of dissimilar sub- 
stances, solid and liquid, the electromotive force 
of the combination is equal to the algebraical sum 
of all the differences of potentials due to the suc- 
cessive contacts included in it; (2) the contact 
differences of potentials between a solid and a 
liquid are largely influenced by changes of tem- 

erature; (3) the differences of potential of 
iquids in contact with each other are much 
greater than has hitherto been supposed; e.g. 
strong sulphuric acid in contact with distilled 
water, solutions of alum, copper sulphate and 
zinc sulphate, has a measured difference of 
potentials of 1°35 to 1:7 volts, or an electromotive 
force more than twice as high as that of zinc and 
copper in contact. 


Maritime Meteorology in Germany.—Dr. Neu- 
mayer has published a Report to the Congress at 
Rome on the condition of his office, the Deutsche 
Seewarte at Hamburg. He commences with an 
account of his own work, twenty years ago, in the 
Department of Ocean Meteorology at the Flagstaff 
Observatory, Melbourne, which has been almost 
ignored by most modern writers on the subject. 
The most interesting part of the present paper is 
the account of the arrangements instituted between 
the Seewarte and the Meteorological Institute at 
Utrecht, for the mutual interchange of materials, 
for the discussion, respectively, of the North 
Atlantic and of the China Seas, and of the pro- 
posed publication of the results on a uniform plan. 


New Electric Candle—M. Jamin has entered 
the field as an inventor of electric burners. His 
lamp, as described in the Comptes Rendus (1xxxviii., 
No. 11), consists of two carbon rods placed verti- 
cally side by side, hinged below and drawn to- 
gether at the top bya spring. These are enclosed 
by a metallic rectangular frame. A current is 
sent up one carbon, down the other, and then 
round the metal frame ; by current attraction the 
carbons are drawn apart, and the are appears at 
the top and descends gradually, consuming the 
carbons. When the action of the rectangle is 
sufficient, the arc, driven beyond the points, is like 
a gas flame, and M. Jamin receives it on a piece 
of lime, magnesia, or zirconia, getting intense 
light. The burner is not unlike Mr. Wilde's 
arrangement, the electro-magnet of the latter, by 
the aid of which the carbons are separated, being 
replaced in M. Jamin’s lamp by the electro-dynamic 
action of the parallel currents. 


Agricultural Meteorology.—Dr. Lorenz has pub- 
lished a Report to the Congress at Rome on the 
prosecution of enquiries on this subject, about 
which he feels bitterly that it has been tossed 
backwards and forwards between the meteorolo- 
gists and the farmers without ever being seriously 
taken up. The Report is a spirited effort to 
obtain from the Roman Congress some recognition 
for the subject, although Dr. Lorenz admits that 
the meteorological institutes have no spare funds 
for extensive experiments in this line, 


AFTER an interval of comparative quietude of 
four months and a-half since the discovery of the 
minor planet No. 191, named “ Kolga,” four more 
new planets have been added within a few weeks 
to the already long list. On February 17 Palisa 
at Pola found No. 192 of the eleventh magnitude ; 
on February 28 Coggia at Marseilles followed 
with a considerably fainter one, No. 193; and in 
the night of March 21 Prof. Peters, at Clinton, 
N.Y., gleaned two more, the last of which, stated 
to be of the tenth magnitude, raises the number of 
Peters’ unanticipated discoveries to 34. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue study of Zend and of the whole sacred liter- 
ature of the Parsees is fast becoming a favourite 
one among philologists and orientalists, especially 
in Germany and in the French world. The new 
edition of Dr. Haug’s Essays (by West) has 
already been reviewed in the AcaDEMY. Bar- 
tholomae’s book on the Verb in the Ancient 
Iranian Dialects, meaning Zend and the language 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenides, 
first column, is a most useful work. As it is im- 
portant for comparative purposes, on the one hand, 
to have in it a trustworthy account of all the 
verbal forms of Zend and Old Persian, the peculiar 
nature of a great number of which has given rise 
to so many conflicting statements among Zend 
scholars, so, on the other hand, a careful analy- 
sis of all the verbal forms has enabled the author 
to propose new and improved renderings of a 
certain number of difficult passages of the Zend 
texts. Another commendable feature of Bar- 
tholomae’s work is the way in which he avails 
himself of metrics for grammatical purposes, both 
for making a good choice among the various read- 
ings of some forms, and for restoring and esta- 
blishing others, which are corrupted or mutilated 
in all the MSS. Geiger’s Aogemadaéga is an editio 
princeps of the short Parsi tract bearing that 
name, the chief importance of which consists in 
the fact that it contains a certain number of 
quotations in Zend which are not found in that 
part of the Zendavesta which has come down to 
our times. The author has enhanced the value of 
his publication by editing along with it an old 
Sanskrit translation of the Aogemadaéca, and by 
adding copious notes, a glossary of all the Parsi, 
Zend, and Sa: skrit words occurring in the original 
text and in the Sanskrit translation, and a German 
version. M. CO. de Harlez has given to the world 
a Manuel de la langue de I Avesta, consisting of 
a grammar and an anthology accompanied by a 
glossary. The anthology contains a judicious 
selection of texts from the different parts of the 
Zendavesta. Beginners had, perhaps, better omit 
the pieces from the Gathis, but otherwise this 
manual is very well calculated to accomplish 
its end; and what with its cheapness and its 
ractical arrangement, it is much to be hoped that 
it will tend to make the study of the Zend lan- 
guage more common among Orientalists than it 
now is. M. Hovelacque’s Zend grammar, which 
has just appeared in a second revised edition, is 
destined mainly for philologists, and its arrange- 
ment being almost entirely the same as in Schlei- 
cher’s Compendium, it is specially adapted for 
the use of those who will avail themselves of 
that excellent manual of comparative grammar. 
Among the papers relative to Zend philology 
which have appeared in periodicals within the 
last twelvemonth, Hiibschmann’s “ Iranische 
Studien,” in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleich. Sprach., 
is the most conspicuous, These Studies deal 
with a variety of phonetic and etymological 
questions, and are equally important in their bear- 
ing upon Iranian philology and upon comparative 
grammar. Ndoldeke’s History of Artachshatr i 
Papekan, in the fourth volume of Bezzenberger's 
Beitridge, is a German version of an interesting 
historical work written in Pehlevi. Among the 
minor papers, Darmesteter’s “La légende 
d’Alexandre chez les Parses,” and Benfey’s inves- 
tigations into the etymology of mazda, the epithet 
of the supreme God of the ancient Iranians 
(Ormuzd), deserve special mention. 


THE tenth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche 
Philologie begins (part i.) with three essays on 
Lamprecht’s Alexander. The first is by A. 
Miller, and discusses the various sources of the 
Alexander-myth, laying some stress upon Plut- 
arch. In the second K. Kinzel considers the 
mutual relations of the Strassburg and the Vorau 
manuscripts, and the relation of the Basel manu- 
script to each of them. Finally, Zacher (“ Zur 











Basler Alexander-Handschrift ”) argues that the 
version given in the Basel manuscript is virtually 
that of eet, the additional matter not in 
Lamprecht being taken partly from Rudolf’s 
Chronicle, partly from Ennkel, or from some 
interpolated and altered recension of Rudolf’s 
Chronicle. The following part contains an elabo- 
rate paper by Hugo Busch on a German poem of 
the twelfth century. The poem, which contains 
legends of the early Christian church, exists in 
two fragments ; six sheets of an older manuscript 
found in the university library at Halle, and 
| ateagg by Schede in 1866, and four sheets of a 
ater MS. discovered in 1875 in the cathedral 
library of Halberstadt by G. Schmidt. Busch’s 
essay includes an Introduction, the text of the 
poem, a commentary, and a chapter (not yet com- 
pleted) on the language and birth-place of the 
poet. Woeste continues in both numbers his 
“‘Beitrage aus dem Niederdeutschen.” A frag- 
ment of Wolfram’s Parzival, discovered at Griitz, 
is published in part ii. by F. Pichler. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
March 26.) 


Cuartes Crark, Esq., Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr, 
R. Davey read a paper ‘‘On Early Italian Dramatie 
Literature,” in which he gave an interesting but con- 
cise account of its rise and progress down to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, pointing out 
that it was gradually developed from the rude remi- 
niscences of the classical drama, which had been 
preserved among the lower orders, and for which, in 
the end, the Church substituted the Miracle plays, 
many of which, according to modern ideas, would be 
considered very profane: the Maggi of Tuscany, 
which are rarely found in print, he thought to be 
probably an echo of these earlier plays. The 
drama was greatly affected by the rise of the 
Renaissance period, and by the great works of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and others. Trissino was the 
author of the first Italian tragedy of note, the Sopho- 
nisba, some scenes of which, as that of the death of 
the queen, Mr. Davey showed to have much dramatic 
power. Another work of considerable merit was 
Ruceellai’s Rosmunda, Mr. Davey then referred to 
the remarkable influence of Italian literature on the 
English writers of the Elizabethan times, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that Shakspere must have been 
acquainted with the leading Italian authors. The 
character of the Renaissance drama of Italy he con- 
sidered to have been much affected by the cruel spirit 
which characterised the Renaissance itself, especially 
in the south of Europe. 





Socrety or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, March 27.) 


Lorp Carnarvon in the Chair. Mr. F. Seebohm 
read a paper upon the ancient system of agriculture 
in England. From a study of Anglo-Saxon laws, 
Doomsday Book, and the old court rolls of manors he 
was enabled to show that the land belonging to the 
tenants of a manor was usually unenclosed, 
was cultivated by co-operation. The land was 
then divided in strips among the tenants, some- 
times in proportion to the number of oxen which 
each man contributed to the common plough. The 
produce of the tenth strip was taken for tithes. 
Evidence of the same custom is visible in the 
Welsh laws. Sir Henry Maine made a few te 
marks to the effect that this custom was common 
in other parts of the world besides England. Mr. 
Stuart Moore spoke of the variation in the me 
surements of land used in Doomsday Book and gene- 
rally in the Middle Ages. He said that. a hide was 
larger on light land than on heavy land; and that 
the word ‘‘ca¥,” which is usually supposed to mean 
carucates of land, generally signifies carucac OF 
ploughs; so that Doomsday is more correctly a 
assessment of the wealth of the holders of the land 
than a measurement of the land itself. 
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FINE ART. 


The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattison. In Two Volumes. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


In these interesting volumes Mrs. Mark 
Pattison illustrates the various sections of 
French Renaissance art by a careful consider- 
ation of the lives and works, so far as they 
are known, of the few great representative 
men in their several métiers. Her space 
would not, perhaps, have permitted a more 
extended plan, wherein the reminiscences of 
an earlier and purer manner and the influ- 
ence of foreign workers might have been 
more exactly traced; and by which she 
might have been led to admit the compara- 
tive want of originality in the art of the 
French revival, as compared with that of 
Flanders, Germany, and Italy. 

In the execution of her task Mrs. Patti- 
son has, of necessity, drawn largely from the 
more important works on the several 
branches of her subject, and has added 
thereto the results of more recent investiga- 
tion. She has, moreover, surveyed much 
of the ground herself with painstaking and 
intelligent observation. The result is a 
book of considerable value, which, although 
it may not, perhaps, take rank among the 
more massive works of reference, will be a 
valuable introduction to the student, and an 
instructive and interesting book for the 
general reader. 

In studying it, however, allowance must 
be made for an author’s usual fondness for 
his hero. Mrs. Pattison is not free from a 
somewhat enthusiastic admiration of the 
Renaissance in general, and of its French 
development in particular; and an occa- 
sional tendency relatively to disparage that 
of an earlier time, and of other countries, 
from which, as we believe, it derived so 
much instruction. 

The revival of art in Italy was a sponta- 
neous growth, a modified return to ancient 
forms and details. The “Gothic” was 
never native there, but, adopted from the 
north, it was beautified under the graceful 
influence of southern taste ; its constructive 
excellence was, however, never fully com- 
prehended by the Italians. It was, indeed, 
as alien to them as the Renaissance was 
strange to France, where pointed architec- 
ture and sculpture in perfect harmony with 
their surroundings had attained to such per- 
fection in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In France the Renaissance was but a 
questionable improvement on the flamboyant 
pointed. Italy, “emancipated” by French 
arms, had been left prostrate, pillaged of her 
many treasures, and helpless. The French 
monarchs, on the other hand, had become all- 
powerful. They had seen, to admire and covet, 
the productions of the Italian quattrocento, 
and had, in fact, acquired “a taste.” To 
adapt this style of ornamentation to their 
buildings and smaller objects became the 
fashion, and Italian artists were imported to 
assist in the development of able native 
hands. These Italians were, for the most 
part, rather sculptors than architects, and 
we consequently find that construction long 
retains its ancient “ Gothic” principles and 
nlans, to be covered by an ornamentation of 
Itali:n origin. 





We will not presume to follow Mrs. Patti- 
son too closely in her opening chapter ; nor 
in her opinions that revived French art was 
the “‘expression of the desires, not of a 
nation, but of a class,”’ nor in her belief that 
the Renaissance brought with it to France 
any great improvement in men’s morals. 
Surely Villon is hardly a fair exponent of 
the old morality, but rather the shadow of 
the coming time, a writer whom we should 
have thought that few ladies would care to 
acknowledge; nor do we think that her 
quotations from Ronsard strengthen her 
argument. Full of admiration for the pro- 
ductions of the French revival, Mrs. Patti- 
son asks, Why was the cause abortive? We 
would answer, because it was the comely 
but unhealthy offspring of violence, baptised 
in vain-glory, not in the pure stream of 
spiritua] aspiration for the true and good 
—the really beautiful ; because it was extra- 
neous and material only, devoid of the living 
soul that stirred the earlier art of the Renais- 
sancein Italy. Its later lineage, however, 
was not quite so contemptible as she would 
have us think. 

The four succeeding chapters of her work 
are devoted to the consideration of architec- 
ture in France, as developed in the great 
chateaux of Blois, Chénonceau, Chambord, 
Madrid, Fontainebleau, Ecouen, Anet, the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, &c. Her descriptions 
are in some instances illustrated by repro- 
ductions of the perspective views given by 
Du Cerceau. Her love for Renaissance en- 
richment leads Mrs. Pattison to make re- 
marks upon “ Gothic’’ (to use the general 
term) architecture that seem to indicate 
a want of due appreciation of excellence in 
construction, of harmony, and proper sub. 
ordination of ornament, which permits her 
fancy to overrule a higher judgment. Ad- 
mitting that she has reason for objecting to 
the later examples of the flamboyant, we 
cannot allow that “‘ Gothic fancy’ was apt 
to ‘‘ wildly distribute ornament and obscure 
design ;” neither can we feel that a 
“great Gothic cathedral oppresses tke 
mind.” The truth is that the new manner, 
notwithstanding its enormous development 
under the powerful will of her kings, was 
no legitimate child of the country, as was 
her pure and graceful sister, the birth 
and growth of preceding centuries. The 
‘Gothic’ was native to the land, and long 
after its importation the Renaissance was but 
a surface ornamentation of a Gothic core. 
The mediaeval quadrangular castle with 
angle towers was gradually modified into 
the three-sided chateau; then to a centre 
with wings and lateral pavilions; the high- 
pitched roof with dormers was but little 
altered; but the whole was surfaced with 
dividing pilasters, pseudo-classic mouldings, 
and grotesques, instead of the earlier and 
more constructive lines with crockets and 
finials for enrichment. Not that the result 
was always objectionable; on the contrary, 
many very beautiful structures resulted 
from this admixture, as paralleled by our 
own Elizabethan; but we bardly agree with 
our author in preferring the somewhat over- 
done ornamentation of the designs of Bul- 
lant to a more chaste styl+, depending rather 
upon harmony of composition and purity of 
line. No mention is made of the Chateau 





de Bary, a building of purer model. 
“‘Ecouen expresses the fusion of the lin- 
gering elements of Gothic character with 
the absorbing principles of Italian design ;”’ 
rather, we should say, it declares the fusion 
of lingering Gothic principles with the ele- 
ments and details of Italian design. Mrs. 
Pattison’s account of Anet is excellent. 
These chapters contain much valuable com- 
ment on that remarkable series of royal 
and noble chiteaux which would have been 
the pride of France but for the levelling 
hand of the destroyer. Mrs. Pattison’s space 
probably obliges her to omit mention of 
many smaller buildings, such as the epis- 
copal palace at Sens, d&c.; and she refrains 
from noticing such vagaries of the revival 
as Charleval and Gaillon. Nor does she 
allude to the little done in ecclesiastical 
architecture. Her account of the architec- 
tural vicissitudes of the Tuileries and the 
Louvre is very well given, but the statement 
that ‘De l’Orme had panelled his surfaces 
with delicate pilasters’’ is somewhat am- 
biguous. Mrs. Pattison leaves this part of her 
subject rather too soon. Surely the work of 
Perrault was something more than merely 
“monotonous.” The Sorbonne, the Palais 
Royal, and especially Mansard’s grand dome 
at the Invalides, were worthy of some re- 
mark. If the “spirit of the Renaissance 
lay dying,” the body, its outcome, was still 
there, under that ‘rule of order and good 
taste ” which she seems to despise. 

With equal interest we read Mrs. Pattison’s 
sixth and seventh chapters on sculpture, re- 
presented by the leading artists, Jean Goujon, 
Germain Pilon, &c.; but, if the architec- 
ture of the French revival was influenced by 
Flemish and Italian examples, sculpture was 
even more so. Mrs. Pattison places Michel 
Columbe at the front, as though French 
plastic art began with him ; she ignores the 
admirable works of nameless French taillewrs 
d’ymages of the middle thirteenth century: or 
rather she scorns them as the ‘‘shrouded and 
emaciated shapes which haunted the cathe- 
drals of the middle ages.”’ Nor does she allow 
sufficiently for the teaching of the Nether- 
lander Claux Sluter, in the later decades of 
the fourteenth century, and his predecessor 
at Dijon, Jacob de Baerze, the Fleming. In 
that school Columbe had graduated, before 
coming to Tours and being influenced by 
the Italian manner of Juste and others. We 
can, with Cicognara, thoroughly appreciate 
the works of Goujon, particularly his bas- 
reliefs and the caryatides; but his art was 
more reflective thau original, and the Diane 
chasseresse wants harmony as a group, 
and, with all its seductive grace and 
high elaboration, does not, in our opinion, 
rise above an elegant work of the de- 
cline. Goujon’s excellence was as a de- 
corative sculptor, who ably adapted his 
subjects to the spaces and surroundings of 
the architecture he enriched: a quality 
shared by his brother of the chisel, Germain 
Pilon, who worked much under Primaticio. 
Mrs. Pattison’s sketch of the farther de- 
velopment of the art is extremely well done, 
although of necessity limited; and she is right 
in noticing the culpable inaccuracy of the 
illustrations of Du Sommerard’s great work. 
Her account of the vicissitudes of nearly 
all the royal and other tombs of the French 
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Renaissance is a melancholy history, dis- 
creditable alike to the priests to whose care 
they had been entrusted, and to the iconoclas- 
tic mob. Lenoir saved what he could, but 
much that he had rescued was subsequently 
wasted. 

Mrs. Pattison’s eighth and ninth chapters 
are devoted to painting, and the works of 
Jean Fouquet Perréal, the Clouets, includ- 
ing “ Jannet,” &ec., all of which are ably 
considered. M. Grandmaison has shown 
that in Touraine also an early school of 
native limners was established ; these, work- 
ing at the first in their own native manner, 
were subsequently brought, first under 
northern, and then under Italian influence, 
as our authoress admits, though in a less 
degree than does M. de Laborde. Jannet’s por- 
trait of Francis I. was attributed by Denon 
to Mabuse, another proof of the Flemish 
semblance of his treatment. 

In miniature, in illumination, and in por- 
traiture, the artists of these schools were ad- 
mirable ; but they did not venture beyond a 
panel of moderate size, and probably had not 
the knowledge or power for work of a larger 
manner. It was to the Italians, therefore, 
whose manipulative skill in fresco and capa- 
city for larger design enabled them to under- 
take such work, that the wall painting, &c., 
at Fontainebleau and other palaces was en- 
trusted. These works, although of com- 
paratively inferior merit, deserved better 
treatment than to receive “the finishing 
touches of destruction” ‘in the evil days 
of Louis Philippe” under the brushes of 
MM. Picot, Conder, and Pujol. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than 
allude to the matter of Mrs. Pattison’s second 
volume. Jean Cousin, perhaps the most 
manly and independent artist of his time 
and country, is the leading figure of her 
first chapters; as sculptor, as designer, as 
painter on glass and other vehicles, he was 
equally capable. We are also reminded of 
the remarkable fact that, although the 
Huguenots were among the most ruthless 
iconoclasts of Catholic art, nearly all the 
more talented artists of that century in 
France were themselves of the reformed faith. 
Engraving on wood occupies Mrs. Pattison’s 
second chapter ; on metal, by Duret, &c., her 
third; Etienne Delaulme, another Hugue- 
not, is the goldsmith hero of the fourth. 
In all these chapters we find much inter- 
esting matter judiciously gathered. The 
enamel painters of Limoges from 1500 to 
1588 are next considered, and an able sketch 
is given of the progress of their art. It 
is perhaps in these lesser arts that French 
skill was best exhibited, and in none more 
than in painted enamel. 

Her last chapter is devoted to pottery, 
the charming ware of Oiron, so thoroughly 
cinquecento in its character, and the inde- 
pendent naturalistic productions of Palissy, 
which had really little in common with the 
art of his time. An ardent observer of 
nature, he made himself an able potter, and 
reproduced in the clay what he loved to note 
in real life, the fish, the foliage, the reptile, 
and the shell. Beyond that he can hardly 
be considered as a great artist, but rather an 
indomitable spirit which, binding to his pur- 
pose earth and fire, produced those fictilia 
of such admirable technical perfection, but 





which are, for the most part, as original and 
as impracticable as their creator. Mrs. 
Pattison does not even allude to the pro- 
ductions of Nevers or Rouen, and her criti- 
cisms of the works of the Limoges artists 
and of the potters she acknowledges ap- 
proach to over-refining. 

The chronological survey is useful as a 
guide. Foot reference notes to authorities 
would have rendered the work much more 
valuable. The illustrations are quite un- 
worthy of its subject-matter. Duret’s Bind- 
ing of Saturn is misplaced by the binder at 
p- 182 instead of 132. 

C. Drury E. Fortnum. 








GERMAN IMPERIAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


At the meeting of February 28, Dr. Dressel, re- 
turning to the question introduced by Dr. von 
Duhn in his explanation of the fragment of the 
Hermes, in which he recognised the portrait of 
the Emperor Carus, while others consider it as 
more payee digge of the Emperor Philip, pre- 
sented a number of coins of these two emperors. 
Dr. Lumbroso then took up the discourse by ob- 
serving that Dr. Dressel’s highly commended work 
on the fictile remains of Monte Testaccio con- 
cluded with the expression of a desire that the 
heaps of broken pottery to be found in other 
ancient cities might be taken up as a study with 
reference to the history of commerce. Readily 
accepting a subject which recalled him to Alex- 
andria, Dr. Lumbroso wished to make known the 
fact that the reasonable desire expressed by Dr. 
Dressel has, so far as concerns that celebrated 
Egyptian city, been in a great measure gratified ; 
and exhibited the studies of Neroutzos, published 
in Greek, and reproduced in the Bulletin of the 
Egyptian Institute, on the piles of broken pot- 
tery and the dirt-heaps existing in Alex- 
andria, and mentioned by various writers. 
Marchese Eroli showed the photographs of some 
bronze statuettes diecovered in the territory 
of Citta di Castello, and transmitted to him by 
Signor Magherini, of Florence. 

Dr. Helbig called the attention of the audience 
to an extremely rare Egyptian dagger, in the pos- 
session of Signor Alessandro Castellani. he 
blade is of bronze gilt, the handle of silver, 
terminating, however, in a kind of flattened ball 
of wood, covered with thin gold plates. This 
object is in perfect preservation. At the junction 
of the blade with the handle some small silver 
nails are inserted in a very elegant manner, and 
with exquisite taste. From the examination of 
these nails he passed to the explanation of some 
passages of Homer, in which swords and daggers 
are described ; saying, in conclusion, that no one 
ought to wonder at a reference to Egyptian 
utensils in an explanation of Greek customs of the 
heroic age, it being well known to how great an 
extent Egyptian art and taste had penetrated to 
the primitive Greeks through the commerce with 
Phoenicia. He then brought forward a very 
beautiful amber, discovered in Etruria, and also 
the property of Signor Castellani, representing a 
male figure of archaic style, and afterwards 
showed the cover of a sepulchral urn, found in the 
Alban mountains, and having the same form with 
the lids of the catafalque-shaped urns. He very 
justly observed that the cover in question repre- 
sented the transition from the form of the simple 
catafalque-shaped urn to that of the sepulchral vase. 

Dr. Schmidt spoke on the subject of some bricks 
discovered in 1853 at Urbisaglia, in the vicinit 
of Macerata in the Marches. These bricks, whic 
he exhibited to the audience, are three in number, 
and bear, roughly depicted, the first, a wings? 
Victory, flying towards the left; the second, a 
Minerva; the third, a Jupiter. A fourth brick 
found with the others only preserves the mere 
traces of a picture. Contining himself to the 











third representation, he drew attention to the fact 
that Jupiter is depicted with thunderbolt, dolphin, 
and trident,and concluded that, being thus invested 
with the additional symbols of his two brothers, 
this figure was intended to personify the supreme 
power dominating the universe. He men- 
tioned a similar representation of Jupiter brough 
under the notice of the Institute in 1861 by Dr 
Braun. 
Prof. Henzen, recalling the previous communi- 
cation of Dr. Bormann on the subject of the Em- 
peror Commodus and the gladiators, enumerated 
the gladiatorial epithets by which that Caesar was 
pleased to be designated ; and in the consideration 
of the terms primus palus, scaeva, liberatus, ex- 
lained many points in various inscriptions which 
had hitherto not been understood in their true 
sense. 


The whole of the sitting of March 7 was occu- 
pied by a communication from Cav. M. 8. de 
Rossi, who is widely known by his studies on the 
ancient cemeteries of Latium and his researches on 
the Latian volcanoes, He exhibited various stone 
weapons, besides a red vase and a bronze lance- 
head, which he had received from Count Ambrosi, 
of Anagni. These antiquities were discovered in a 
plot of ground belonging to Count Ambrosi, not far 
from the Sgurgola station, where a very ancient 
sepulchre, covered with a block of travertino, was 
found. It contained a single skeleton. Near the 
left shoulder the vase was deposited with the 
pieces of flint, and the little bronze lance near 
the right arm. Together with the flints was a 
small stone axe, in excellent preservation, with a 
hole for the handle. The handle of the vase is 
lost, but the points where it was attached to the 
vase were distinctly perceptible. The paste, of 
blackish chalk slightly baked, is very like that of 
the small vases from the Alban hills, which are 
likewise very red and not turned upon the 
wheel. At all events, while with the vases 
from the cemeteries of Latium we often find 
other objects belonging to a period of more ad- 
vanced civilisation, in the tomb at Sgurgola only 
stone weapons were found of the neolithic age, 
and the lance-head alone of bronze. And Cav. de 
Rossi pointed out that this lance, which was a 
very rare object, like other antiquities of an early 
epoch was not made by founding, but was formed 
out of a thin plate of metal, and was sharpened 
by being rubbed against a stone. 

If the excavations carried out by Oount Am- 
brosi on the grounds near have not led to the dis- 
covery of any other ancient tombs, it must not 
therefore be concluded that this tomb was the only 
one in the district. It was found that within the 
recollection of inhabitants many remains of funereal 
objects had been brought to light in the same plot 
of ground, though no account was taken of them, 
as the scholars of earlier times paid no attention 
to matters which are now recognised to be of 
immense importance for historical studies. Cav. 
de Rossi pointed out that a similar vase had 
been discovered in the very ancient Cantalupo- 
Bardella tomb, a short distance from Arsoli along 
the valley of the Anio. And as these remains, in 
De Rossi's opinion, are much more ancient than 
the so-called “ Latian” antiquities—that is, than 
those which come from the cemeteries of the 
Alban Hills—it appears not improbable that they 
belonged to the peoples which occupied the 
country of the Hernici, who are described in the 
Aeneid of Virgil. 


The publication of the second series of the monu- 
ments of Palestina (Tab. II., vol. xi. of the 
Monumenti inediti, e tav. di aggiunte agli Annali, 
1878) was the occasion of a learned paper by 
Prof. Fabiani at the sitting of March 14. He 
undertook to show the relations subsisting be- 
tween these ey ane and those of pure Assyrian 
art, contrasting them with the marvellous monu- 
ments preserved in the British Museum, of which 
he exhibited drawings in Layard’s t work. 

Dr. Bormann ‘next spoke. In the sitting of 
Decemer 20 (see ACADEMY, January 11, p. 40) 
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ve a notice of a very important archaic 
ra geet at S. niten wen Spoleto. This 
stone was built in in the wall of a house belong- 
ing to Messrs. Sordini, From Dr. Bormann’s 
transcription it appeared that in the third, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, and ninth lines letters were wanting, 
the places of which he supplied; and he con- 
cluded that we did not possess the whole in- 
scription, as a new clause could be clearly per- 
ceived at the end of the tenth line, which must 
have found its explanation in the portion of the 
stone that seemed lost. At all events, what re- 
mained was sufficient to prove that the inscrip- 
tion was the most ancient ever discovered in 
Umbria, and deserved to be removed from 
the place where it was walled in, to be pre- 
served in some more worthy fashion. The Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, being assured that Messrs. 
Sordini would gladly present this remnant of an- 
tiquity to the municipality of Spoleto, in the hope 
of its being added to other objects from the 
territory and serving as the nucleus for a muni- 
cipal museum, granted the necessary funds for the 
removal and transport of the stone. A few days 
after, while Sgr. Giuseppe Sordini was super- 
intending the operations for its removal, and the 
part of the wall in which it was imbedded had 
already been thrown down, it was at once seen 
that it was not a simple stone slab, inscribed on 
one side only, but a parallelogram inscribed on 
both sides and likewise on the two ends, where 
the lines extended whenever from want of space 
the words had to be carried on. It was immediately 
perceived that the letters guessed by Dr. Bormann 
to have been there were really cut on the narrow 
ends. The inscription is therefore complete, and 
is a highly important one; and the Government 
may be congratulated on having preserved it for 
purposes of study, and having had it placed in 
the town-hall of Spoleto, where it will be jealously 
guarded, 

Dr. Bormann remarked that in the importance 
of its contents this second part is not inferior to 
the first, which he read in December, and of 
which he spoke at the sitting of the 20th of the 
same month, But confining himself for the mo- 
ment to a general notice of this valuable dis- 
covery, he gave a copy of the inscription, which is 
as follows :— 


HONCE’LOVCOM 
NEQVIS-VIOLATOD 
NEQV E-EXVEHITONEQIVE 
EXFERTO-Qvod: Love 
5 | SIE T-NEQVE-CEDITO 
NE SEI‘QVO: DIE RES DE 
ANNVA ‘FIET: E0D- DIE 
QVOD: REI: DINAI-CAY\SA 
FIATSINE- DOLO: CEDIRE 
10 >XCETOD SEI QNIS 
|VIOLASITFIOVE: BoV lip 
PIACLVM: DATOD 
Isei-quis SCIES 
VIOLASIT- DoLO NALD 
IOVEI-BoVID- PIACLV|M 
DATOD- ET- ACCC 
MObTAI’‘ SVNTOD 
EIVS- PIACLI 
MOL TA IQVE-DICATO 





— 


INA 

















ce 
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Tn the last part of the front the reading is not 
quite clear: eius piacli moltaique dicatori ex::et!o 





estod. Perhaps it may be open to discussion 
whether we ought to read dicatort or dicatore, as 
Jovet and Jove are written above indiscriminately. 
This uncertainty in grammatical forms proves that 
the inscription belongs to a time of transition. We 
have in fact theimperatives violatod, licetod, suntod, 
side by side with e2vehito, exferto, cedito. Likewise 
res deina side by side with ret dina. In the 
ninth line of the first part we have cedre instead 
of cedere. In the fourth line of the second part 
we have malo with a monogram. The asses ter- 
centt (A‘ccc) in the sixth verse of the newly-found 
half, fixed asa fine, are to be paralleled in the 
Eugubine Tables. 

Dr. Bormann refrained from further comments, 
contenting himself with communicating in its 
integrity this valuable document, which will fur- 
nish abundant material for philological and lin- 
guistic studies, 

Prof. Fabio Gori, who was the first to give 
notice of the discovery of the stone, was present 
at the sitting, and, after Dr. Bormann had spoken, 
he added that near the place where it was found 
there existed a little ancient church, called the 
“ Madonna del Bosco,” which name might suggest 
that the lucus sacer was kept up within Imperial 
times, and that upon that spot, thus consecrated 
to the ancient worship, the Christian church was 
afterwards built. 








ART SALES, 


A saLE of remarkable portraits took place lest 
week in Paris, It included some exceedingly rare 
portraits of Marie-Antoinette: some indeed that 
may be considered unique. 


On Friday Messrs. Christie sold the remaining 
works of the late Sir Francis Grant, sometime 
President of the Royal Academy. These in- 
cluded a certain proportion of finished work, and 
some slighter productions—nearly all of them the 
portraits, more or less satisfactory and artistic, of 
the distinguished persons,and members of society, 
among whom Sir Francis’s practice chiefly lay. 


On Saturday last, Messrs. Christie held a sale of 
the remaining works of the late Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A. These included many studies and prepara- 
tions for pictures now very well known. The prices 
obtained were generally low, as will be seen from the 
particulars we append with regard to the principal 
pictures and sketches. But there were, as will be 
perceived, some notable exceptions. A few pic- 
tures sold very well. The sale, which was largely 
attended, commenced with the dispersion of chalk 
and other studies for insignificant sums. The 
following pictures sold as under:—Jsaac Walton 
Fishing in the River Colne, 61 gs. (Wallis); Vis- 
count Mahon in his Study at Grosvenor Place 
Houses, May 1854, 105 gs. (Lord Stanhope) ; 
Lord Macaulay in his Study at the Albany, 62 gs. 
(Agnew) ; Lord Lytton in his Study at Knebworth, 
August 1854, 70 gs. (Agnew); Thackeray in his 
Study, 1844, 72 gs. (Agnew); The Escape of 
Charles II, and Jane Lane, finished study for the 
fresco in the House of Commons, 46 gs. (Trotter) ; 
William III, at Windsor, 97 gs. (White); The 
Last Interview between Napoleon I.. and Queen 
Louisa of Prussia (mother of the present German 
Emperor) at Tilsit, 1807, 190 gs. (White); 
Anne Boleyn at the Queen Stairs, Tower, 
450 gs. (Larkinson); The Orphan of the Temple— 
Marie-Thérése, daughter of Louis XVL., sketching 
the tower of her prison from the garden, Paris, 
1795, 190 gs. (Smith); Lady Teazle as a Spinster 
playing her Father to Sleep, 49 gs. ; Cimabue and 
Giotto, 61 gs. (Mason) ; The Landing of Charles II. 
at Dover, 60 gs. (Corsbie); Home Thoughts, a 
mE ee of a girl’s head, 48 gs. ; Antechamber 
at Whitehall during the dying Moments o 
Charles II., the chef-deuvre of Mr. Ward, 
500 gs.; Frederick the Great encouraging an 
Argument after Dinner between Voltaire and 


| Maupertuis, the last work of the artist (unfinished), 





36 gs. (Isaac); a finished sketch for the preceding 
work, 70 gs. (Ellis); Europa, after Titian, 37 gs. 
(G. F, White). 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE sub-committee of the Harvey Memorial 
Fund decided between the three selected statues 
on Tuesday last, and their lot fell upon B, which 
proves to be the work of Mr. Bruce Joy. This 
award has caused great surprise and dissatisfaction, 
for the very general opinion is that A, which is 
the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, is the best 
from every artistic point of view, and that O is 
better than B. We say this in no spirit of depre- 
ciation of Mr. Joy, who has done much creditable 
and some admirable work, but who on this occasion 
had certainly a doubtful claim to the award. His 
figure seems to us conventional and affected, and 
what is still more unfortunate, it contains a direct 
though doubtless an accidental reminiscence of Mr. 
Weekes’ statue of Harvey. Mr. Thornycroft’s, on 
the other hand, with its animated and graceful 
pose of the head, and its entire originality of come 
position, would have been one of the most remark- 
able works of modern English sculpture. But so 
long as the decision of artistic questions is left to 
persons unacquainted with the technical qualities 
of art, we must expect these unfortunate results. 


SEVERAL English collectors will contribute to 
the exhibition of drawings by the Old Masters 
which is to be held at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in May next. Mr. Malcolm, whose splendid col- 
lection is now well known in England, will send 
some of the choicest of his Italian and German 
drawings, and Mr. Mitchell will also be repre- 
sented, One of the features of strongest attraction 
in the programme of the exhibition is the promised 
display of the Raphael drawings belonging to the 
Duc d’Aumale. 


ANOTHER English painter has chosen to try his 
skill in sculpture. Mtr. W. B. Richmond will 
send to the Grosvenor Gallery a life-sized figure 
in bronze, 


WE understand that the election to fill the 
vacant Slade Professorship at Oxford is to be held 
at Easter. Mr. Ruskin has decided not to offer 
himself for re-election, and there ure already six 
candidates in the field. 


WE hear that among pictures preparing for the 
Grosvenor Gallery is a work which will probably 
be pronounced the best work thus far executed 
by Mr. W. J. Hennessy. Like some other de- 
signs probably to be shown this year, and like 
The Apple Harvest of last year, the new picture, 
which is called Waiting for the Boats, is the 
fruit of the artist’s continued sojourn in Nor- 
mandy. Waiting for the Boats, in addition to its 
graces of design and its feeling of tempered real- 
ism, reaches a quality of pure painting to which 
we have thus far been not quite accustomed in 
Mr. Hennessy’s work. The time is evening, the 
scene a somewhat barren space of coast, nearly flat, 
with a broad beach and a green beacon-light placed 
out over the tide. Near the line of timber that 
runs down across the beach, from the beginning 
of the field to the beginning of the water, waits 
the group of fisher and pvasant folk whose 
presence there gives a title to thedesign. The atti- 
tudes, while seemingly quite natural, are selected 
with an eye to the graces of form; the atmosphere, 
which is one of the charms of the picture, is of a 
warm and still twilight. 


WE understand that Messrs. Goupil havearranged 
to publish almost immediately the charming etch- 
ings lately executed by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, speci- 
men impressions of which were on view this week 
along with the striking portrait of Mr. Tennyson 
destined for the Grosvenor Gallery and the | 
and life-like design—Light; Life and Melody, 
which will prove, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
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to be one of the largest drawings in water-colour 
ever produced. 


We hear that Mr. Legros has just finished— 
probably for exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery 
—a swiftly executed picture which will bear the 
title of Jacob’s Dream. In this design, the artist, 
departing from precedent, has represented Jacob 
not as a young man. He sleeps, and angel faces 
appear indefinitely in the picture. In its origi- 
nality the work is a characteristic rendering of 
the vision of Jacob. It is possible that Mr. 
Legros will likewise exhibit some two hours’ 
studies, but whether he has in preparation any 
further canvas of laborious scale we have not 
heard. 


Mr. W. J. Wess—the “ Eastern Webb” of 
several years ago—has prepared two pictures 
in one or both of which he has followed out 
the course indicated by his bird-picture in last 
year’s Royal Academy. Mr. Webb has produced 
a design which, if it bears the light title Two 
Bites at a Cherry, and indeed renders the proverb 
in quite a realistic way, is none the less a serious ex- 
hibition of Art. The two jays—fruit-eating birds— 
stand on boughs near the fruit. They are skilfully 
painted, and their action partakes of the humour 
dear to Mr. H. S. Marks. But much of the 
artistic interest of the picture will be found in 
the admirable study of the peculiar foliage of the 
cherry-tree which occupies the upper half of the 
design, and engages the eye long and pleasantly. 
The artist’s second picture gets its motive from 
no homely proverb or natural scene. It is still- 
life—the admirable and engaging, almost the 
consummate, painting of objects of luxury. This 
cabinet picture itself is an objet de luxe for a 
boudoir. Keats has written a lament of beauty 
over a dead bird—a petted turtle dove— 

“T had a Dove, and the sweet Dove died.” 
Near it is the silken thread “of my own hand's 
weaving.” The gentle and dead bird lies, pink 
and grey, upon the carelessly cast robe of satin— 
satin splendidly yellow-white, thick of fold and 
glossy uf sheen, and embroidered with many 
flowers. A pot of fine metal stands near it—the 
suggestion is of wealth and gorgeous ease. With- 
out pettiness of manipulation, this picture creates 
a remarkable illusion. A finer example of the 
quality of trompe cil has not lately been seen, 
and the objects so keenly presented to us are of 
rare elegance and delicate beauty. 


Tae restoration of Tewkesbury Abbey has now 
reached its first stage. At a meeting held at 
Lambeth Palace on Friday, March 28, to organise 
a London committee for collecting funds, it was 
stated that all the really necessary work had 
been done, and that the committee are now 
calling for subscriptions for the purpose of restor- 
ing the stalls, decorating the vaulting of the 
nave, and levelling the churchyard. Money is also 
required for repairing and refixing the organ. This 
instrument is of considerable historical interest, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to 
retain it. It was built by the grandfather of the 
celebrated Renatus Harris, for Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from which place it was taken by Oliver 
Cromwell to Hampton Court. The College sub- 
sequently recovered it, and some time after its 
return sold it to the people of Tewkesbury. The 
restoration, which was commenced by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, is now being continued by Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, his son, and it is expected that 
sufficient progress will be made in the summer to 
allow of the Abbey being reopened in September 
next. 


Some remains of ancient fresco-painting have 
been discovered beneath whitewash in Friskney 
Church, Lincolnshire, which has lately been 
undergoing restoration. It would seem that the 
whole of the walls of the clerestory in this church, 
both north and south, must formerly have been 
painted, for in the places where the whitewash has 





been removed figures of Moses, Aaron, and Abra- 
ham have been brought to light, and doubtless 
others remain still hidden. We know so little 
about early painting in England that every trace 
of it becomes of interest, and itis to be hoped that 
these wall-paintings in Friskney Church will not 
be incautiously dealt with. The Vicar, according 
to the architect, is desirous of receiving visits 
from any persons who “are skilled in the treat- 
ment of such works,” but more danger maybe lies 
in this same “skilful treatment” than in the 
former barbarism of whitewash. The Science and 
Art Department of the Council on Education at 
South Kensington published some years ago a 

amphlet enumerating the churches and other 
puildings in England containing wall-paintings 
and other painted decorations of date previous 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. Friskney 
Church is not among the number catalogued, 
the paintings in it not having then been dis- 
covered ; but it would be interesting to find out, of 
the paintings then mentioned as existing in about 
568 churches and other buildings, how many have 
since been spoilt by over-restoration. Truly it 
would have been better for these, works to have 
been left beneath the friendly protection of white- 
wash than to have fallen into the “ skilful hands” 
that have in many cases dealt with them. 


Ir is proposed to establish in Rome an Institute 
for German artists, where they can have lodging 
and the use of ateléers at a moderate rate. At 
present artistic life in Rome has become very 
expensive, and private studios are difficult to 

rocure. The German Government, therefore, 
ave come to the aid of artists, by purchasing 
the so-called Casa Bartholdy, on Monte Pincio, 
and fitting it up as a large artistic establishment, 
with seventeen ateliers and a number of dwelling 
rooms. 


THE newly organised society of Aquarellistes 
francais will open their first exhibition on the 10th 
inst., at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in the Rue 
Lafitte, Paris. 


The Cross and the Crucifixion is the title of a 
curious antiquarian study by Hermann Fulda, 
lately published in Germany. The author has 
studied all the various forms of the cross as shown 
by art, and gives several illustrations of the modes 
of crucifixion. His book contains much inform- 
ation likely to be interesting to artists as well as 
to archaeologists. 


Tuomas Couture, the historical and genre- 
painter, died on the 30th ult., at the age of sixty- 
three. He was a pupil of Gros and of Paul 
Delaroche, and was best known by his Romains 
de la décadence (Salon of 1847) and Le Fauconnier 
(Exposition universelle of 1855). 


THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst opens this 
month with an article by Isidor Krsnjavi on 
the Venetian painter Giovanni Battista Repolo. 
Tiepolo executed a number of ceiling and wall 
decorations in the palaces in and around Venice, 
all of which are here enumerated, but his easel 
pictures, his sketches and etchings are left to be 
considered in another number. Of Tiepolo the 
most perhaps that can be said is that he followed 
very successfully in the gorgeous manner of Paolo 
Veronese. This is well seen in the etching by 
Unger that is given in illustration from his picture 
of Antony and Cleopatra, one of his most famed 
performances. So splendid is it and so vacuous 
that one might almost take it for a picture by the 
greater master. A portrait of Tiepolo drawn by 
Krsnjavi adds an interest to his biography, but it 
is not stated from whence it was derived. The 
interior of the Votive Church in Vienna, an archi- 
tectural study by C. von Liitzow, and a contribu- 
tion by C. von Fabriczy to the History of Art in 
the times of the Hohenstaufen, consisting of a 
study of the Bridge Gateway at Capua built by 
the Emperor Friedrich II., of which some remains 
are still preserved in the Museo Campano, complete 
the number, 








Ir will, doubtless, be interesting to collectors of 
Japanese porcelain to learn the composition of the 
pigments used for producing the various colours of 
the fine Satsuma wares. The mixtures for the 
various colours, according to a memorandum 
drawn up by a Japanese official for the last Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Yedo, are as follows :— 

Red.—Ground white glass, soft or lead variety ; 
white lead; colcothar or red oxide of iron; and a 
silicious earth called Hino-woka tsucht. 

Green.—Ground white glass ; white lead ; copper 
oxychloride ; and silicious earth. 

Yellow.—Ground white glass ; red lead; silicious 
earth; and metallic antimony. 

White——Ground white glass; silicious earth ; 
and white lead. 

Bilue.—Ground glass and smalt, the latter being 
a ground blue glass which derives its colour from 
a cobalt compound. 

Purple.—Ground white glass, white lead; and 
manganese. 

Black.—Ground white glass; white lead; an 
earthy manganese ore containing a little cobalt, 
and a very silicious carbonate of copper. 








MUSIC. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


In commenting upon Hermann Goetz’s pianoforte 
trio in G minor a few weeks since (AcapDEMyY, No, 
354), the hope was expressed that musicians 
would not have long to wait for an opportunity of 
hearing the remaining chamber compositions of this 
gifted writer. This hope received partial fulfilment 
on Monday evening, when Goetz’s quintett in C 
minor (Op. 16) for pianoforte, violin, viola, violon- 
cello, and contra-bass, was performed at the 
Popular Concerts. This work is superior in @ 
marked degree to the trio, and exhibits the genius 
of the composer in its ripe maturity. In it we 
find the same qualities which distinguish the sym- 
phony in F from among works of a similar 
kind. The abundant but not excessive use of 
polyphony, the freshness of the themes, and the 
consummate ease which marks‘the course of their 
development, testify to the rich imagination 
of the composer even more than to the skill which 
results from experience and brain culture, For 
example, there is no suspicion of premeditation in 
the frequent use made by Goetz of the scholastic 
forms of canon and imitation ; on the contrary his 
thoughts chance to flow for the moment in this 
channel, and his customary felicity of expression 
avails him not less here than elsewhere. It is this 
constant stream of inspiration, this perfect freedom 
from any suggestion of labour, that constitutes the 
great charm of Goetz’s instrumental works. As we 
have said, there is a strong family likeness be- 
tween the quintett in C minor and the symphony 
in F, but the design is clearer in the former work, 
and it is more difficult to award the palm to any 
one of the four movements. Once more is the 
opening section remarkable for a passionate out- 
pouring of beautiful ideas; the slow movement for 
a stream of exquisite melody; the minuet or 
scherzo for naiveté and quaintness of expression ; 
and the finale for tumultuous surging life. But 
all these qualities are displayed in greater 
finish in the quintett. Not a bar, not 4 
note seems out of its place, and the writing 
for each instrument shows a _ remarkable 
appropriateness to its particular qualities and 
capabilities. The execution of the work by 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Herr Joachim, Mr, Zerbini, 
Mr. Reynolds, and Signor Piatti was in all re- 
spects admirable. Further selections from the 
too limited catalogue of works by Hermann 
Goetz will be welcome. The attention of 
pianists may be called to his charming Genrebilder 
(Op. 13), and conductors of choral societies should 
make acquaintance with his setting of the 137th 


Psalm. It was rather surprising to read the 


words “ first time ” attached to the announcement 
of Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor (Op. 35) at this 
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concert. True the work does not exhibit 
Chopin’s genius in its best light; but one would 
have supposed that in the course of twenty years 
some pianists would have selected it if only on ac- 
count of the popular Marche funébre which forms the 
third movement. Mdlle. Krebs’ rendering on 
Monday was unequal, though on the whole worthy 
of commendation. She was most successful in the 
trio of the scherzo, in the first section of the 
Marche funébre, and in the finale. The pianoforte 
used on this occasion was from the firm of Chick- 
ering and Co., of Boston, U.S.; it is an instru- 
ment of magnificent breadth of tone and of very 

t sustaining power, but it is not remarkable for 
Friltianey in the upper octaves. Haydn's quartett 
in © (Op. 76, No. 3), and Beethoven's sonata in 
E flat (Op. 12, No. 3), for pianoforte and violin, 
completed the instrumental selections. We may 
here correct an error in the programme with 
reference to Beethoven's sonatas (Op. 12). The 
other numbers are in D and A, not D and B flat, 
as stated. ‘The vocalist, Mdlle. Hohenschild, 
made a favourable impression in the air “ Ombra 
mai fu,” from Handel’s Serse, and in two of 
Schubert's Lieder, notwithstanding that in the 
first-named item there appeared to be some mis- 
understanding between the singer and the accom- 
panyist. The season will conclude on Monday 
next, the final programme being as usual of large 
dimensions both as regards works and executants. 

Henry F. Frost. 





Last Saturday the Crystal Palace Choir, under 
Mr. Manns’s direction, fought forward Schubert’s 
great Mass in E flat, the last, and the finest, of 
the six which he composed. It was written 
during the last year of his life, at about the same 
time as his great symphony in C and the quin- 
tett in the same key. In none of Schubert's 
works is his individuality more clearly to be traced 
than in this mass. Melody, harmony, orchestration, 
alike reveal the composer. Even the comparative 
weakness of the scientific writing—the fugues being 
by far the least interesting movements—is cha- 
racteristic of the author. The music in many 
parts—such as the “ Domine Deus,” the “ Cruci- 
fixus,” and the “Sanctus ”—rises to sublimity, 
while the “ Kyrie,” the “ Et incarnatus,” the 
“Benedictus” and the “Dona” are gems of 
melodic inspiration. Of the performance of the 
work, which is of no inconsiderable difficulty, we 
are able to speak in high terms. Never has 
the Crystal Palace choir been heard to such 
advantage. Both in accuracy and in atten- 
tion to light and shade very little was left 
to desire; while the solo parts were efficiently 
rendered by Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Boling- 
broke-Mudie, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Hollins and 
Mr. Pope. Mr. Manns deserves hearty congratu- 
lation on the success of the performance. The 
rest of the programme consisted of the two over- 
tures to Sullivan’s Light of the World, and of the 
“Tnvocation to Vesta” from Gounod’s Polyeucte, 
which was well sung by Miss Williams, but ap- 
peared somewhat out of place in a concert which 
otherwise consisted tele of sacred music. This 
afternoon Goetz’s symphony, produced with such 
success recently at Mdme. Viard-Louis's concerts, 


will be given for the first time at the Orystal 
Palace. 


Stanork RaNDEGGER’s treatise on Singing (No- 
vello, Ewer and Co.’s “ Music Primers ”) is indubit- 
ably one of the best works ever issued on the sub- 
ject. The culture of the human voice is at once the 
most important and most difficult branch of musical 
study, and irreparable injury is frequently caused 
by the summary adoption of the rough and ready 
directions set forth in inexpensive “singing 
tutors.” Bad habits contracted in the course of 
study of an instrument may afterwards be over- 
come; but in singing the mischief is often irre- 
mediable. The author of the present volume is 
careful to insist that vocalisation cannot be learned 
exclusively from his book; but the method of pro- 





cedure is herein ably set forth for the guidance 
alike of master and pupil, Signor Randegger 
admits that the lament so frequently expressed as 
to the deterioration of vocal art is not without 
warrant, and he assigns the cause to the present 
indisposition to allow a reasonable period for the 
angie of study. There may be truth in this, 

ut another reason may also be advanced in ex- 
planation of the fact, if fact it be. Formerly the 
purely technical branch of culture was considered 
the principal, if not the only requisite to form a 
good singer. But of late years the aesthetic element 
has assumed very grave importance, to the dis- 
paragement of mere mechanical excellence. The 
growth of new forms in oratorio and opera— 
the two greatest developments of vocal music— 
must be held responsible for this. The virtuoso 
has had to make way for the artist. There is, of 
course, a danger of running into extremes in 
either direction, and one cannot listen to many 
of the best singers of the present day, par- 
ticularly those of France and Germany, with- 
out feeling regret that greater pains were not 
bestowed on their preliminary voice training. The 
present manual enters into the question exhaust- 
ively, and minute directions accompany the exer- 
cises given in each department of study. Those 
on the “ Blending of the Registers” will be found 
especially valuable. 


WE have also received An Essay on Singing, by 
Frederic Penna (Tinsley Brothers). This is an 
attempt to prove that vocal students merely waste 
their time in the practice of exercises, because the 
art of singing should be the outcome of natural 
intelligence, not in any sense the result of physical 
culture. In his effort to prove this reductio ad 
absurdum the author frequently contradicts him- 
self, as, for instance, when he emphasises the 
necessity of possessing certain qualities and powers 
which can only be gained by long-continued applica- 
tion to the technicalities of the art. Again, while 
decrying the use of the Italian syllables as convey- 
ing no intelligent idea to the student, he recom- 
mends in place thereof words taken from the top 
of any page in Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Many useful hints may be found in the pages of 
this brochure, but the little service it might render 
to those in need of advice is rendered nugatory by 
the crotchets of the writer. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. From the German 


of ERNST HAECKEL, With a Prefatory Note by T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The EVOLUTION of MAN. A Popular Exposition of the 


Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny. By Professor ERNST HAECKEL, Author of “The History of 
Creation,’ &c. With Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN CURIA. From 


Authentic Sources. By KARL VON GEBLER. Translated, with the Sanction of the Author, by Mrs. GEoRGE STURGE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and the PHONO- 


GRAPH. By COUNT DU MONCEL, Membre de l'Institut. With 74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Jmmediately. 


The MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the Avurnor of “The 


SUPERNATURAL in NATURE,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY. By Horace 


FIELD, B.A. London, Author of ‘‘ Heroism,” &c, Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT 


and ETERNAL LIFE; according to Literal Interpretation. By Mrs. MACLACHLAN (of Maclachlan). Small crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By H. Canpizr. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 7s. 


UTOPIAS ; or, SCHEMES of SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. By 


M. KAUFMANN, pron of “ Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


FREE TRADE in LAND., By Josep Kay, M.A., QC., of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen. 2 Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon, JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Jmmediately. 


HENRY MERRITT—Art-Criticism and Romance, With Recol- 


lections, and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau forte by Anna Lea Merritt. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth.  [(Jmmediately. 


GERMANY—PRESENT and PAST. By the Rev. S. Barine 


GOULD, Author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. (Jn the press. 


NORTHERN STUDIES :—STUDIES in the LITERATURE 


of NORTHERN EUROPE. By EDMUND W. GOSSE. Large post 8vo, with a Frontispiece designed and etched by L. 
Alma Tadema, cloth, price 12s. 


“We may say of the book in its entirety that, as a group of cor gd charmingly and often brilliantly written upon 
unfamiliar yet interesting subjects, it is a decided success.”’—A thenaeu 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. Delivered at the Royal 


Institution. By W.H. POLLOCK. Small crown $vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS, practically applied 


to English Formations by Major WILKINSON SHAW, being the Second Volume of “ Military Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers.” Edited by Lieut.-Col. 6. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., A.A.G. With 25 Plates and Maps. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


KEY-NOTES. By L. 8S. Bevineron. 


price 5s. 


CATULLUS : Translated into English Verse. By T. Hart-Davirs, 


Bombay Civil Service, late Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Fifth Edition. 


OLOGY. With their Applications to the ‘Training ana 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Condi. 
tions. By W. B. CARPENTER, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &e, 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
“ Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any limited space could 
say, would give an adequate conception of the valuable and furious 
col lection. of facts bearing = morbid mental condi the learned 
and the treasure-house of useful hints for 
mental trainin = : whol. make this large and yet very amusing, as well 
as or ha k, an encyclopaedia of wel “classified and often very 
starpling Pe chological experiences,’ *—Spectator. 





Second Edition. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Arex. 
ANDER Bain, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
Vol. XXV. of “‘ THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES,” 


“The most improved methods of teachin ing different languages, his- 
tory, science, and art are logically considered in all their details; ~ 
the reader who follows the author through his series of closely -reasoa 
arguments og that he is discussing something more 

fancies of the fluent writer,—that he is grepplly ng, in fact, wit the the 
necessary consequences of mental phenomena.” —Z.caminer. 


Second Edition, oa 


A HISTORY of the GR of the 
STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor R, H. THurston. Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. of “ THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES,” 


“The work is admirably illustrated throughout with woodeuts, and 
it is undoubtedly the best general popular treatise on the subject that 
we possess.” — Popular Science Review. 


Second Edition. 


WEATHER CHARTS and STORM 
WARNINGS. By Ropert H. Scorr, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“We can very heartily commend Mr. Scott’s little book to our 


readers.’ "Times. 
* Will prove of great value....A most acceptable book.” 4 thenacum. 
“A lucid account of the various elements of weather study.” 


Saturday Review, 


Fourth Edition. 
SHAKSPERE: A Cririvat Srupy of His 
Minp and ArT. By EDWARD DowDEN, L.D.; Author of 


* Studies in Literature,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12, 
“He has an unusual insi » 4 the broader as well as the nicer 
of Shakspere...... k contains many valuable remarks 
om uth drama, Late wrk Rev students of English literature 
is isar » which our students o 
should value and ior!’ "—British Quarterly Review. - " 





Sixth Edition. 
SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev. Samugn Cox. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“ An able and deeply interesting volume, ont makes a valuable 
tribution to the study of the subject.” Spectator. as. § 
wT are bound to pcknowiedes the atte the | riteon, of textual 
resour and the felici' an oil ic! 
these onal as they do Mr. Cox’ 's writings generally.’ annul 





Fifth Edition. 
TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a 


Book for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, late Rector of Eversley and Chaplain 
to the Queen. Crown 8vo, cluth, price 2s. 6d. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


The HIGHER LIFE: its Reality, Experi- 
ence, and Destiny. By the Rev. J. BaLpwin Browy, 
Author of ‘* Doctrine of Annihilation,” &c, 
cloth, price 5s. 


“ Very clearly and eloquently set forth.""—Standard. 


Crown 8vo, 


Sixth Edition. 
The CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a 


Simple Account of Men in Early Times. By EDWARD 
CLopp, F.R.A.S. Crown $vo, cloth, price 3s. A Special 
Edition for Schools, price 1s. 
“ The book is one which very young children could untorsienl and 
= grown-up persons may run with p d advan- 
.”’— Spectator. 7 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. ae 


to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. 
A. YOUMANS. 
price 2s. 6d. 
“It is but sendy that a school-book yy! = is at once so novel 
in plan, so successful in execution, and so sui 
as to command universal and unqualified a probation but such has 
been the case with Miss Youmans’ * First Book of -It has 


Crown 8vo, with 300 Engravings, cloth, 





ELNORA: An INDIAN MYTHOLOGICAL POEM. By Frere 


TOLINGSBY. Fcap 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 





been everywhere welcomed as a Lam fl and pereipente "cortribution to 
the improvement of prinrary education.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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